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OF THE WEEK. 


——_>—— 


NEWS 


HE foreign situation is still overshadowed by the dangers 
and difficulties arising out of the Turkish-Italian War 
—awar which the circumstances described by us elsewhere 
prevent the Italians from ending. On Wednesday the Porte 
decided to reopen the Dardanelles to neutral shipping on the 
same conditions as before the recent bombardment. It had 
not been expected that the Porte, in spite of the strong 
representations by the British and Russian Foreign Offices 
and others, would consent to more than a provisional opening 
to ease the great congestion of traffic which had been causing 
heavy losses to shipping. The Porte is to be congratulated 
on its moderation and consideration for international interests. 
We may also perhaps take the decision as a sign of Turkish 
confidence in the impregnability of the Dardanelles. 


The Times of Wednesday published the full text of the 
Turkish answer to the offer of mediation by the Powers in 
the Turco-Italian War. The answer is written with such 
extreme skill that it does credit even to the Turks, renowned 
as they are for diplomatic finesse. After reviewing the history 
of Italian aggression, it is pointed out that if Turkey yielded 
in Tripoli there would be such an upheaval of feeling at home 
that Turkey would fall asunder and the peace of Europe 
would be at an end. It is argued, in fact, that if Turkey 
agreed to the “ annexation” of Tripoli, the very thing which 
the Powers are trying to avoid—a rupture of the peace of 
Europe—would certainly happen. The only terms on which 
Turkey can make peace are the renunciation of the annexation 
announcement and the withdrawal of the Italian troops. 


Last Sunday several of the Cretan deputies, elected under 
the Revolutionary Government to sit in the Greek Parliament, 
were arrested by an officer of the British cruiser ‘Minerva’ 
when they were on their way to Athens. Their steamer was 
compelled to return to Suda Bay, and the deputies were then 
distributed among British, French, and Russian ships, where 
they are still detained. This act by the protecting Powers 
was a very wise one, and when the excitement subsides, as no 
doubt it very soon will, it will be possible to release the 
deputies. They know now that they will not be allowed to sit 
in the Greek Parliament. 


General Lyautey has been appointed the first French 
Resident-General in Morocco. General Lyautey, who was 








born in 1854, served with distinction in Indo-China, 
Madagascar, and Algeria before his appointment, in 1908, 
as High Commissioner on the Algero-Moroccan frontier, 
where he did admirable work both as a commander and 
administrator. He has since commanded the Tenth Army 
Corps at Rennes. The terms of his appointment, after 
setting forth the events which have led up to the establish- 
ment of the French Protectorate in Morocco, state that in 
order to secure anity of action all civil and military power 
is to be vested in a single representative. These powers 
are to be exercised under the sovereignty of the Sultan 
in the interests of the French protectorate and with due 
regard for the treaty rights of other Powers, especially 
as regards the principle of economic equality. General 
Lyautey will be assisted by M. Gaillard—the present Consul 
at Fez, who has spent seventeen years in Morocco—as 
Secretary-General to the Residency, and the charge of 
Moroccan affairs will be vested in a new department of the 
Foreign Office, under whom the Resident-General will be 
placed. The Times correspondent at Tangier in Tuesday’s 
issue pays 3 cordial tribute to the ability and character of 
General Lyautey and M. Gaillard, and expresses a confident 
hope that under the new régime the oppression connived at or 
encouraged by the French in Morocco will soon be a thing of 
the past. He is careful to add that these abuses were never 
countenanced by the outgoing Minister, M. Regnault, whose 
firmness and integrity were neutralized by the weakness of the 
Home Government. 


On Thursday week at Boston Mr. Taft made a vehement 
attack on Mr. Roosevelt, and with the speech the last possi- 
bility of peace within the Republican Party disappeared. He 
accused Mr. Roosevelt of deliberate misrepresentation, of 
false statements about Mr. Taft’s relations with Senator 
Lorimer, of a disgraceful volte face about Reciprocity, 
of making the Constitution subservient to his personal 
ambitions, and of having broken his pledge not to seek a 
third term of office. Mr. Roosevelt, replying in two speeches, 
declared that Mr. Taft had bitten the hand that fed him. 
He had not given the people “a square deal.” He had yielded 
up the people’s interests to the mercenaries “through feeble- 
ness ” rather than through viciousness. He accused Mr. Taft 
of having published confidential correspondence and warned 
him against making known such inexpedient statements as 
that (in one of Mr. Taft’s letters) Reciprocity would make 
Canada “an adjunct of the United States.” We are not con- 
cerned in the temporary ruin of the Republican Party, nor do 
we take sides in this highly personal quarrel. But we cannot 
help expressing our sorrow as sincere friends of the United 
States at the spectacle of these two eminent public men 
engaging in a“slanging match” that is sure to react un- 
happily on the whole spirit of American politics. On Tuesday 
the “ primaries ” in Massachusetts resulted in an almost equal 
division of delegates between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt. 
The strength of Mr. Roosevelt’s following had been vastly 
under-estimated at White House. The situation has greatly 
changed, and there is now a doubt whether Mr. Taft will be 
renominated, 








On Tuesday in the Lords the Government introduced a Bill 
for the preservation of ancient monuments. Lord Beauchamp 
explained that it was proposed to give compulsory powers to 
the Commissioners of Works, if advised by the Ancient 
Monuments Board (to be constituted under the Bill) that any 
monument was in danger, to place the monument under their 
own protection. This proceeding would be by a “ Pre- 
servation Order,” which would require confirmation by Parlia- 
ment, and would therefore, in the event of opposition, be con- 
sidered by a Select Committee in either House. One effect of 
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a Preservation Order would be to give the Commissioners a 
right of pre-emption should the owner of a monument propose 
to sell it. The Bill was criticised from certain points of view, 
but it received strong general support, and together with 
another Bill on the same subject was referred to a joint 
Committee. We are certain that the Bill is framed on the 
right lines and that minor defects can be remedied in Com- 
mittee. It establishes the principle that great historic monu- 
ments are inherited by the whole nation and that no private 
persons have a right to spoil them. 


The financial policy of the Government was subjected to 
some damaging criticism in the debate in the Commons on 
Monday. Mr. Masterman, in reply to Mr. Pretyman’s 
criticism, maintained that the hearing in cameré of appeals to 
the Referee in land-tax cases was approved by the appellants 
themselves. As for the yield of the land-taxes the Govern- 
ment never expected a high yield in the initial years, and the 
yield would have been greater but for the concessions made 
to the Opposition. Later on Mr. Lloyd George, in defence of 
his policy, declared that the Government, in paying off 
£16,000,000 out of surpluses of £20,000,000, had done far 
more than any of their predecessors. Half of the increase of 
expenditure by £30,000,000 in the last few years had gone to 
the Navy, while old-age pensions and grants to local authorities, 
assistance to agriculture, and unemployment and sickness 
imsurance accounted for the other half. In every case the 
Opposition had urged the Government to increase their out- 
lay, and they could not therefore support the counts of their 
indictment. 


Challenged by Mr. Chamberlain to declare the specific pur- 
poses for which the realized surplus of 64 millions was to be 
held up, Mr. Lloyd George contented himself with insisting on 
the fact that the sanction of the House would have to be 
obtained before the money could be appropriated to meet 
extra expenditure on the Navy or a failure in revenue owing 
to labour troubles. He declined to accede to the motion of Mr. 
Hope that any surplus after meeting these exceptional needs 
should go to the Sinking Fund this year, and taunted the 
Opposition with being afraid lest the Government might use 
part of the surplus to benefit sections of the community 
requiring assistance. The closure having been moved, Mr. 
Hope’s proposal was rejected by 183 to 130, or a Government 
majority of only 47. 


We deal elsewhere with the arguments of Mr, Churchill, 
who moved the Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill in the 
Commons on Monday. He was followed by Mr. Long, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill. The Prime Minister had 
declared that a Government which proposed Home Rule 
ought to be independent of the Nationalists, yet they were 
pressing forward this Bill at a time when they were more 
dependent on Nationalist support than ever before. They had 
made no attempt to answer pertinent questions as to the 
Constabulary and the reserved services, and by surrendering the 
right to administer the land laws they were proposing to 
abandon the security which had induced the British tax- 
payer to provide money for land purchase. As for the plea 
that the Bill would smooth the path to Federalism, what 
right had the Government to prejudge that question? The 
Opposition, he declared, were in deadly earnest and determined 
to stand by the men of Ulster and oppose the measure to the 
last. Among other speakers was Mr. Cave, who gave an 
impressive account of the Easter demonstration in Belfast. 
Those who had witnessed that meeting knew they were in 
presence of a hard fact which must make the Government’s 
Bill either a great fiasco or, perhaps, a great tragedy. 








On Wednesday Sir Robert Finlay was the chief speaker for 
the Opposition. He warned the Government of the con- 
eequences of establishing a separate Parliament in Ireland. 
“If you go on with this Bill it means civil war.” They had 
approached the very edge of the abyss, and he adjured them 
not to dash themselves into it. Did they really mean to use 
the forces of the Crown against the men of Ulster? If the 
demand of those men to be governed under laws made by the 
Imperial Parliament were disregarded, they would have more 
justification for resistance than the American Colonies 
when they threw off their allegiance. If we were to have 
federalism, the case for the separate treatment of Ulster was 








irresistible. Colonel Seely’s reply was ingenious but uncon. 
vincing. He admitted that a hostile Ireland might be a very 
real danger, but he believed that, if the policy on which the 
Bill was based were honourabiy carried out, there would be no 
hostility. After praising the military services of Irishmen, he 
expressed the opinion that they would be likely to enlist in 
great numbers after the Home Rule Bill had been passed, 
and that in this way the safety of the Empire would be 
increased. It is hardly necessary to add that Colonel Seely 
brought in the Transvaal and the effect of Home Rule there, 
All Government speakers do that, in spite of the fact that the 
argument is utterly irrelevant and the analogy false. 





On Thursday Mr. Balfour made a speech of great force ag 
well as of dialectical brilliancy. He strongly criticised 
Ministers for having entirely omitted to explain or defend 
Clause 28 of the Bill, which makes provision for the revision 
of the financial arrangements with Ireland in certain con- 
tingencies. It may be remembered that under this clause 
thirty or forty Irishmen who do not represent constituencies 
sending members to Westminster—that is, who are not 
part of the forty-two, but who are to be chosen in some 
unexplained way—will come over and dominate the position 
in the House of Commons while any revision of the 
financial clauses of the Act is under discussion. “ There 
would thus be three different classes of Irish repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament.” Very important in 
our opinion was Mr. Balfour’s remark that the forty-two 
members having seats in the Imperial Parliament would 
become mere advocates demanding further concessions, 
That, it seems to us, is inevitable. The forty-two members 
will have no interest in the greater number of measures 
that come before the House, and very little interest in the 
question who is to form the Cabinet—the Liberals or their 
opponents. They will be detached from the work of Parliament 
mere onlookers. Yet, at the same time, the power of these 
forty-two onlookers, of whom some thirty-six may always be 
expected to act together, will be tremendous. 


Towards the close of his speech Mr. Balfour put to the 
Government the following five questions :— 

The Home Rule Bill, being a prelude to a general scheme of 
federation, could Ministers point to any case in which a centralized 
and unified Government had been broken up to meet a demand for 
national self-government and in which a stable community had 
been the result ? 

Was there any precedent for starting a federal system ona 
basis of inequality ? 

Did they know of any case of the kind in which the claims of 
an important and homogeneous fraction of a people had been 
ignored ? 

Had there not always been a desire when federation had been 
proposed to have general national services and to abolish fiscal 
divisions between countries ? 

Lastly, had not every successful federal system been set up to 

meet a desire for closer unity ? 
These questions could hardly be bettered. They are by no 
means mere “ catch” arguments, but they do really exhibit in 
a way which questions only can the monstrous and deformed 
character of the Government Bill, Though it might have 
been a little out of scale, we almost wish that Mr. Balfour had 
added a question dealing with the Post Office. Usually the 
first step towards a Federal system is a united Post Office. 
We begin ours by destroying the Postal Union. 


Sir Edward Grey, who followed Mr. Balfour, confessed that 
he was not prepared to answer the five specific questions that 
had been asked. If there was no parallel for the Government 
proposals, “ Let it be so.” No doubt argument from pre- 
cedent can be carried too far, but surely in a matter of such 
vital importance there is something very ominous in the way 
in which human experience is set aside as of no account. 
Sir Edward Grey’s main argument was the growth and 
pressure of business. Our system, he declared, was be- 
coming increasingly unworkable, and the Imperial Parliament 
could not be expected to deal with both British and Ivish 
problems, since they were so different. That is the sort of 
argument used by those who take quack medicines in a half- 
hearted way. They say the patient’s condition is desperate, 
and therefore advocate the use of a nostrum, not because they 
have much faith in it, but because they declare it is necessary 
“to do something.” As a matter of fact in this ease the 
nostrum must make things infinitely worse. Does any sare 
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that the forty-two Irishmen are going to keep 
an aie closed in Parliament? But- if they do not, 
we shall have plenty of Irish debates. It is the loquacity 
of members of Parliament, not the pressure of genuine busi- 
ness, which encumbers the House. From this Parliamentary 
disease the Home Rule Bill gives us no relief whatever. 


Towards the end of his speech Sir Edward Grey used words 
of which it is somewhat difficult to see the exact import. It 
was, he declared, exceedingly difficult for the Government to 
deal with the question of Ulster. “ If Ulster defeated the 
solution we propose, or succeeded in making it impossible, we 
cannot afford to continue the present state of things. Some 
other solution will have to be found through this House to 
put the control of Irish affairs in Irish hands. That has to be 
done; it is necessary for the House of Commons, it is neces- 
sary for the Cabinet.” That, with all respect, is a capital 
example of begging the question. We have managed during 
the last hundred and ten years to work the incorporating 
Union with Ireland, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the task is going to become more difficult. On the contrary, 
the solution of the land problem is making it far easier. The 
people of the south of Ireland are far less discontented with the 
English connexion than they were a generation ago. Indeed, 
as we said on the introduction of the Bill, the salient fact is 
that the Irish people will not now accept Home Rule unless 
they are heavily bribed to do so. A fair system of Colonial 
Home Rule, such as that which was applied to the Transvaal, 
in which the separating community would have to live on its 
own financial resources, would be scouted by the Nationalists 
as another act of Saxon perfidy. 


For the rest, Sir Edward Grey was full of belief that the 
Dublin Parliament would be the kindest of stepmothers to 
Ulster. It is clear, however, that Sir Edward Grey, like the 
rest of the Government, is very unhappy about Ulster. That 
being so, why do not he and his colleagues do what is obviously 
the right and reasonable thing in these circumstances—that is, 
introduce into their Bill a clause allowing a majority of the 
voters in any county, if they so desire, to claim exemption 
from the Act? By doing that the Government could at once 
get rid of the Ulster problem. But, instead of doing this, they 
have recourse to the pitiful device of daring the people of 
Ulster to ask for separate treatment—as did Mr. Winston 
Churchill—though they never add: “If you ask for it we will, 
of course, give it you.” The truth, of course, is that the 
Government are powerless to give the local majority in North- 
East Ulster the right of exemption. If they did, not only 
would the Nationalists withdraw their support, but the 
whole financial house of cards raised by the Bill would 
tumble about the ears of its creators. 








Before we leave Thursday’s debate we must draw attention 
to the remarkable speech of a young Liberal member, Mr. 
Agar-Robartes. “The House,” he declared, “could not treat 
the convictions of the Protestants of Ulster with contempt, 
any more than they could turn a deaf ear to the demands of 
the vast majority in Ireland.” He believed that there was 
only one way out of the difficulty, and that was to leave North- 
East Ulster out of the scheme. If the Government believed 
they could settle this question finally with North-East Ulster 
included in the scheme, their expectations and their hopes 
were as vain as the expectations of an ambitious mule hoping 
for posterity. We sincerely hope that Mr. Agar-Robartes 
will have the courage of his convictions and give his support 
to an instruction to the Committee or an additional clause 
exempting North-East Ulster which we have reason to believe 
will be moved by a Unionist Member. 


Mr. Agar-Robartes also objected in the interests of his 
constituents to forty-two pistols in the House of Commons 
being held at the head of any British Government with the 
cry of “Your money or your life!” At the same time he 
admitted that the government of Ireland was to-day unsatis- 
factory, and was alien to the wishes of the vast majority of 
the people. For that reason, and for that reason alone, he 
would give his vote for the Second Reading of the Bill. Unless, 
however, they could reconcile Ireland, and unless they could 
emancipate that House from the pernicious influence of forty- 
two votes always for sale to the highest bidder, he should 
reconsider his position on the final stages of the Bill. We 





venture to say that Mr. Robartes represents the opinion of 
the great majority of English Home Rulers far better than 
does the Government. They would like in the abstract to 
grant the Irish demands, but they realize that they cannot do 
so without grave injustice and confusion. They are, in fact, 
beginning to realize that the Union, though not perfect, is, as 
we have always said, a necessity—the form of government 
which divides Ireland least, and which does the minimum of 
injury to the general welfare of the United Kingdom. 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Grant, the Unionist Member 
for the Egremont Division of Cumberland, moved that the 
House should approve of the taking of immediate steps to 
ensure the co-operation of the medical profession in ad. 
ministering the National Insurance Act, as without such 
co-operation the Act would fail efficiently to provide medical 
benefit. Mr. Lloyd George in his reply entered into 
a long and detailed defence of the Act and of his 
negotiations with the medical profession. He claimed 
as one of the great advantages of the measure that for 
the first time the medical profession had formulated 
something in the nature of united specific demands, 
He dealt with their “delusion” as to the enforcement of con- 
tract practice and laid stress on his endless consultations with 
them. He maintained that 75 per cent. of their demands had 
been embodied in the measure, and that no single demand 
with regard to machinery had been refused. He admitted 
that there had been a good deal of justifiable discontent with 
contract practice, but it could not be put an end to by Act of 
Parliament. It was the sincere desire of the Government to 
meet the legitimate wishes of the profession, but they must 
await the report of the Advisory Committee. He hoped for 
“a negotiating temper” on both sides, but he did not say it 
would be possible to put through an arrangement with the 
medical profession without inviting the House to make some 
additional provision for medical attendance. This important 
declaration led to his announcement that he had no objection 
at all to the motion—an announcement for which the opening 
passages of his speech had contained little or no warrant. 
The motion was then agreed to without a division. 


The last few days of the American inquiry into the loss of 
the ‘Titanic’ did not produce any new evidence of import- 
ance. One hundred and sixty-seven of the 210 survivors of 
the crew arrived at Plymouth last Sunday. The Board of 
Trade had made arrangements to prevent any one conversing 
with them till their depositions had been taken. The deposi- 
tions were for the purpose of allowing the British Court of 
Inquiry to choose witnesses likely to give material information- 
On Monday Mr. Buxton announced in the House of Commons 
that companies which own 95 per cent. of the passenger 
vessels of 10,000 tons and upwards have undertaken to supply 
their vessels with enough boats and rafts to accommodate 
every one on board. The ‘Mackay-Bennett,’ which searched 
the neighbourhood of the wreck for bodies, returned to 
Halifax on Monday. Three hundred and six bodies were 
recovered, and of these 116 were buried at sea. 





The Court of Inquiry into the loss of the ‘ Titanic’ held its 
first sitting on Thursday under the presidency of Lord Mersey. 
The proceedings were opened with eloquent expressions of 
sympathy with those who have suffered from the disaster 
from the Attorney-General on behalf of the Board of Trade, 
and from Sir Robert Finlay representing the White Star Line. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs then read out a list of twenty-six groups of 
questions which are to be submitted to the Court, and which 
cover both the circumstances of the particular wreck and also 
the general questions of safety on passenger vessels. The first 
six groups deal with the actual condition of the ‘Titanic’ 
as to construction, equipment, and manning at the 
beginning of her voyage. The next eight deal with the track 
followed by the ship and the events immediately preceding 
the collision. The collision itself and the events following it 
are dealt with in the next ten groups. The twenty-fifth is a 
restatement of the general question at issue, and the twenty- 
sixth asks for recommendations as to improvements in the 
Board of Trade Regulations. After some further formal 
business the Court adjourned until Friday. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78j—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


__———— 


THE ULSTER PROBLEM ONCE MORE. 


claim a verdict against the Home Rule Bill on 

the admissions made by Mr. Winston Churchill. 
If we accept the lenge by laid down by him in the 
Second Reading Debate the Government ought not to have 
introduced the present, but another and a totally different, 
measure. Here are Mr. Churchill’s admissions: “ I admit 
that the perfectly genuine apprehensions of the majority 
of the people of North-East Ulster constitute the most 
serious and, in my humble judgment, the only serious 
obstacle to a thoroughly satisfactory settlement of this 
question.” He went on to declare that it was impossible 
for a Liberal Government—or any British Government—“ to 
treat cavalierly or contemptuously the sincere sentiments 
of a numerous, well-defined community like the Protestant 
North of Ireland.” “ We may think them wrong or un- 
reasonable, but there they are. We may think their 
opinions are prejudiced, but their opinions are facts of the 
most stubborn kind.” No one on the Liberal side of the 
House, he declared, would deny that it is the right of every 
eitizen, nay, the duty, provided the circumstances are suf- 
ficient, to resist oppression. But though that was a great 
and far-reaching principle it could only be applied with 
great moderation if societies and States are to retain their 
coherent strength. He then went on to ask whether 
citizens have the right, even if there is no oppression, to 
resist an Act of Parliament which they dislike, 
and drew a most statesmanlike picture of the great 
dangers of the new disposition which was apparent to offer 
unconstitutional resistance to acts of the Legislature. On 
one point, however, there was, he declared, very little 
dispute in regard to Ulster. “ Whatever Ulster’s rights 
may be, they cannot stand in the way of the whole of 
the rest of ireland.” [This final statement is clearly as 
applicable to Ireland as to Ulster. ‘“ Whatever Ireland’s 
rights may be, they cannot stand in the way of the 
whole of the rest of the United Kingdom.”] The 
above is, we think, a perfectly fair statement of Mr. 
Winston Churcbill’s admissions. Where do they lead 
us? Assuredly not to the Home Rule Bill, which takes 
no account of the wishes and desires of North-East 
Ulster. What they ought to have led to was a Bill 
m which North-East Ulster, or the counties in which the 
Protestants and Unionists are in a majority, would be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill and from the 
jurisdiction of the Dublin Parliament and Dublin 
Executive. But Mr. Winston Churchill would no doubt 
tell us, if we could compel him to be frank, that it would 
have been impossible for the Government to produce such 
a Bill: (1) because the Irish Nationalists would not have 
accepted it under any considerations ; and (2) because it 
would not have been possible to have constructed a financial 
scheme from which North-East Ulster had been cut 
out. Very likely. But that is not an argument for 
the Government’s Bill, but an argument, and a con- 
clusive argument, for leaving the matter alone and for 
holding, as we Unionists hold, that the Legislative Union 
is an absolute necessity. It is not merely the form of 
government which divides Ireland least, but the only 
form of government which can secure a reasonable measure 
of social and political welfare to Ireland and to the rest of 
the British Isles. It is for those who want to disturb the 
status quo and to make a new Constitution to prove their 
case. 

The only way by which Mr. Winston Churchill could 
have escaped, or have appeared to escape, from the argu- 
mentative blind alley into which he had got himself by his 
admissions would have been by arguing that there is some- 
thing sacred about a political unit when it isan island. He 
might, that is, have argued in a Unionist vein that you 
cannot go on breaking up political communities indefinitely 
or allowing fragments of the whole to stand alone, and that 
in the case of the British Isles the indivisible unit which 
cannot be disintegrated is the island. Ireland must be 
treated all together and no one part exempted, because 
Ireland is an island. But unfortunately Mr. Winston 
Churchill and his colleagues are absolutely estopped 
from using such an argument as this, for if they use 











it down falls like a house of cards the whole federal 
scheme of which they tell us Home Rule for Ireland 
is but the first instalment. If Scotland is to have a 
Parliament of its own and Wales also a Parliament of its 
own, which, moreover, is to include one of the counties of 
England, then it is clear that there is nothing sacred 
about an island, and that the island is not the 
indivisible unit. If you can break up the island 
of Great Britain you can break up what the old geo- 
graphers called the island of Parva Retientn. 

Perhaps careless readers of these words may say that 
they are of no effect because Scotland and Wales were 
once separate nations, and that to obtain the right to a 
Legislature of its own a community must be, or must once 
have been, a separate nation. But from this argument the 
Government are as much debarred as from the island argu- 
ment. Ireland is not and never was a separate or a homo- 
geneous nation. When the English kings obtained their 
overlordship of Ireland, Ireland was a bundle of separate 
kingdoms and entirely without the marks of nationhood— 
a@ common race, 2 common tongue, and a common religion 
—and ske has remained without them ever since. When 
Ireland was first conquered, or half conquered, there 
was fierce disagreement between the Celtic Church and 
the Roman Church, and that disagreement had only 
been totally overcome for seventy or eighty years when 
the Reformation brought a further and even fiercer dis- 
agreement between Protestants and Roman Catholies. 
There followed the introduction into North-East Ulster of 
men of Scottish and English race and language. Instead of 
Ireland being a nation Ireland is two nations. The men 
of North-East Ulster differ in religious creed and in 
political ideals and aspirations from the people of the 
South quite as strongly as do the people of Scotland 
from the people of Reeed, or, again, the people 
of Wales from the people of England. Therefore, 
as we have said, the Government is estopped from 
urging their so-called settlement of the Irish question, 
not only on the geographical plea that Ireland is an 
island, but also on the moral plea that Ireland is a nation, 
or, again, that she is inhabited by a homogeneous popu- 
lation. Finally, the plea of the local majority cannot be 
applied, for North-East Ulster renders that plea unavail- 
able. If the will of the local majority is to prevail it 
must prevail in Antrim, Down, Armagh, and Derry as well 
as in Cork or Clare. 

What considerations remain for the Government to 
urge when they refuse to apply their own principles to 
North-East Ulster? Only the pitiful and pottifogging 
plea which Mr. Winston Churchill used when he 
hinted that the Ulster people do not ask for separate treat- 
ment. “Do the counties of Down, Antrim, and London- 
derry ask to be exempted from the scope of the Bill ? 
Do they ask for a Parliament of their own or do they wish 
to remain here? Is that their demand? We ought to 
know.” If Mr. Winston Churchill thinks he is goimg to 
get off by this artfully concocted question he is greatly mis- 
taken. He says that the Liberal Government ought to know. 
But there is something else which not only the Liberal 
Government but the people of England ought to know, 
and that is, that when he puts his question in this way he 
is not sincere, or in earnest, or really expressing a willing- 
ness to meet the demands of North-East Ulster if they 
are made. He knows perfectly well that if the people of 
North-Eust Ulster were to ask to be left out of the Home 
Rule Bill the Government would tell them, with crocodile 
tears, that unfortunately their demand was impossible. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, however, thinks he can run the 
risk of a demand which, if accepted, must be abso- 
lutely fatal to the Bill, because he knows that the 
Ulstermen, who are better at action than at dialectics, 
think that by making that demand they would appear to 
be deserting their co-religionists and co-Unionists in the 
South, and so would appear to be saving themselves at the 
expense of others. He is trading upon the high—we had 
almost said the Quixotic—spirit of the Ulstermen. But 
Mr. Winston Churchill must remember that there are 
other people to be considered in this controversy besides 
the Ulstermen and the Nationalists. Those people are the 
people of England. They do not on the ground of a 
punctilio mean to disregard the perfectly reasonable 
plea that if there must be so evil a thing as Home Rule 
North-East Ulster shall, at any rate, be exempt from it 
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on the Government’s own principle—the principle that 
the will of the local majority must prevail. ; 

This is not a battle of special pleaders, or, again, an 
encounter of duellists in which one of the combatants is 
to be placed at a disadvantage because it is a point of 
honour with him not to use a particular thrust. There are 
thousands of moderate men in England and Scotland who 
feel that, bad as Home Rule is, they are not going to have 
it made even worse by a condition of civil war. They 
hate any break-up of the Union, but they claim, and they 
mean to enforce their claim, that those who propose Home 
Rule shall not be allowed to propose it in a form that is 
certain to bring resistance to the law of the land. If 
a dangerous but unnecessary surgical operation is to 
take place it shall at least be made with the minimum 
instead of the maximum of danger. To take another 
analogy which we have used before in these columns. If 
a very dangerous form of steam-engine is to be placed 
upon the streets it should assuredly be fitted with a 
safety-valve calculated to avoid the worst form of explosion. 

We do not desire Home Rule. We are certain that it will 
bring misery, pain, and confusion to Ireland as a whole if 
it is carried, and will prevent that slow process of healing 
which the incorporating Union produced. It will once 
more impoverish Ireland and embitter the relations between 
her and the sister island. But, at any rate, if in the end it 
is to come—which may Heaven in its mercy avert !—let 
us have it in the least and not in the most objectionable 
form. We must not be debarred from choosing the lesser 
rather than the greater evil, because scheming and cynical 
politicians have managed to place the people of Ulster in 
a position which makes them shy of demanding exemption 
from the Bill. 

In closely contested trials in our courts the public is 
sometimes astonished to see that the person who is evi- 
dently the most important witness of all is not called, or, if 
called, what should be the most important question is 
not put to him or to her. Neither side for one tactical 
reason or another likes to run the risk of obtaining this 
particular piece of evidence, and therefore there is often a 
danger of the witness not being called or the question 
asked, unless the judge or the jury is strong enough to 
insist that, whatever the consequences, this piece of know- 
iedge shall be brought before them. Surely there is some 
man of moderate and independent views in the House of 
Commons sufficiently free from the ordinary party 
trammels to insist that the question of proposing an amend- 
ment in Committee which will exempt from the operation 
of the Bill those counties of North-East Ulster in which 
there is a Unionist majority. We feel sure that, though 
because of the point of honour the people of North-East 
Ulster do not like to make this proposal for themselves, 
they would not resent it being male by Englishmen or 
Scotsmen. As a matter of fact the proposal would really 
be a relief to some of the most sincere of Ulster Unionists, 
and for this reason. They know that if the proposal were 
carried the Bill must at once be withdrawn, for with 
it must fall the whole financial scheme and also the 
whole of the assent which has been obtained for 
the Bill from the Irish extremists. But if, as of 
course is certain, the Government refused, the Ulstermen 
of whom we speak would not suffer. After such a 
refusal the doubts of many men on the question of actual 
resistance to a Dublin Parliament would be resolved. 
They would be able to feel: ‘“‘ We asked to be exempted 
from the operation of the Bill. Our request, contrary to 
all right and principle, was refused, and therefore that 
right to resist unjust legislation which even Mr. Winston 
Churchill admitted accrues to us in full.” Again, 
if the question is raised in Parliament, there will be 
thousands of men here who will feel very differently in 
regard to suppressing Ulster’s resistance to a Home 
Rule Bill. If the question is not raised in Parlia- 
ment many men here who have not followed the 
controversy very closely will say: “ Why are these 
Ulster people making this disturbance now? If they 
really were determined not to go under a Dublin Parlia- 
ment, the matter ought to have been raised at Westminster. 
It is too late now.” If, however, the question had been 
raised in Parliament and the Government had rejected the 
demand made by those who desire to prevent civil war—that 
is, if the Government and all concerned had been openly 
and fairly warned of the consequences of not fitting a 





safety-valve to their dangerous engine, then we may be 
certain that the sympathy both of comprehension and of 
approbation for resistance in Ulster will be far more potent. 
Plain men here will say: “The Government were warned 
of what would happen if they insisted on forcing the Ulster 
people under a Dublin Parliament. They would not heed 
the warning. Now we see how true it was. The Ulster 
people are only doing what they told us they would do, 
and we have no right to condemn them.” 





“ENTANGLING ALLIANCES.” 


W* have no desire that Italy should leave the Triple 
Alliance. On the contrary, remembering that 
is the greatest of British interests, we desire that 
Italy should continue therein. When there is danger 
on the great scale she unquestionably acts as a 
= her chief partner, and in conjunction with Austria- 
ilungary tends to restrain bellicose aspirations in the 
direction of Russia, of France, or of Britain. Some 
thirty years ago Mr. Chamberlain in an impatient speech 
described the assistance afforded to the Liberal Party by 
Lord Hartington and the Whigs as the kind of help given 
by men who cling round the legs of those who are about to 
charge the enemy. A German Jingo might easily adopt 
such language in regard to Italy. But though we have no 
desire to say anything that would prevent Italy continuing 
to play this useful part—we admit, of course, that it has 
only a limited application and that Italy’s power for good 
in this respect must not be exaggerated—we can well 
understand that at the present juncture many thoughtful 
Italians must at heart be cursing the Triple Alliance 
and recalling the words in which General Washington 
warned his countrymen against “entangling alliances.” 
From the purely Italian point of view the Triple 
Alliance, as we noted last week, is proving very 
much of an entanglement. Italy—and we say it with 
the deepest regret, for we are heart and soul pro- 
Italian—is at the present moment in a dangerous and 
difficult position. Under modern conditions when war 
prevails every sound statesman must feel the deepest 
anxiety to get the war finished as soon as possible. Even 
if no other motives are present the economic considera- 
tions are bound to make prolonged hostilities perilous 
in a high degree. The drain of modern wars is terrible, 
and the loss cannot be measured solely in the money paid 
out of the Treasury. There is certain to be a great deal of 
indirect pecuniary loss. In addition the military systems 
of the Continental Powers bear the strain of oversea war 
with difficulty. Modern armies based on universal service 
and the calling-up of reserves are designed for a particular 
purpose—that of the defence of the national territory and 
of action close to the frontiers. To send an army even of 
only 120,000 men out of the country, especially when these 
troops for health and other reasons have to be selected 
troops, is apt to throw the whole army organization out of 
gear. Again, there is the strain and loss imposed upon a 
Power by keeping her fleet on a war footing for many 
months. The wastage of material and the deterioration in 
ships and guns are very great. For all these reasons far- 
sighted Italian statesmen must be exceedingly anxious to 
bring the war with Turkey to a close. But you cannot 
bring a war to a close unless you have got a 
free hand in dealing with your enemy. This, how- 
ever, Italy has not got, and she has not got it 
because of the alliance with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Her commitments to these two Powers prevent 
her being mistress of her fate. Germany no doubt, so 
far as she is personally concerned, does not care how or 
where Turkey is hit, but Austria-Hungary cares very 
much, and Germany is bound in this matter to use her 
whole influence in the alliance to support Austria-Hungary. 
As was clear from the course of events and is still clearer 
from the words used by Count Berchtold (the new Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister) in his speech last Tuesday, 
Italy was not permitted to begin the war with Turkey 
until she had given positive assurances to her allies that 
the war would be conducted on certain prescribed lines. 
Thus, unfortunately for her, Italy started on the great 
and dangerous enterprise of the Tripoli expedition witb 
one hand tied tightly behind her back, and it was hea 
partners in the 'l'riple Alliance who fastened the cords 
That is what we mean by an entangling alliance. It may 
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be that the entanglement is worth while or unavoidable, 
but regarded from the military point of view an entangle- 
ment it certainly is. 

To understand what we mean let any one with any 
knowledge, however elementary, of military considerations 
look at the map and consider wm vacuo the problem of how 
Italy—given problem of forcing Turkey to end the 
war—ought to act ; given also, of course, Italy’s supremacy 
at sea. Opposite the eastern shore of Southern Italy 
stretches some two bundred miles of the coast line of 
Turkey in Europe. The Italian ports of Brindisi and 
Otranto are quite close to the Albanian coast. They are, 
indeed, only about three times the distance between Dover 
and Calais from the nearest point of Turkey. Clearly, 
then, the natural objective of Italy is Albania. 
Another powerful argument for acting im Albania is 
the fact that the inhabitants of that mountain region 
are already in a state of imsurrection, and that the 
Christian tribes, at any rate, would welcome Italian troops 
as deliverers. We admit that the country a very little way 
in from the shore is some of the most difficult in the world. 
Still, combined military and navai action on the coast must 
be terribly embarrassing to Turkey. This embarrassment 
could be further increased by a simultaneous Italian naval 
attack on the great city of Salonika and by the landing of 
Italian troops on the coast of Macedonia. No doubt the 
Italians would be confronted with a superior Turkish mili- 
tary force, but unquestionably joint pressure in Albania and 
in Macedonia would be anything but agreeable to the Turks, 
and must alter the whole situation.—At present the Turks 
are playing, so to speak, with the spot stroke barred to their 
antagonist.—But pressure of a potent kind and the making 
use of Italy’s natural advantages are in existing circum- 
stances impossible, for Italy, owing to her entanglement in 
the Triple Alliance, has already promised Austria-Hungary 
and Germany not to make use of those advantages. And 
that promise was not in any sense an accidental false step. 
It was one which she could not have avoided making so 
long as she remained in the Triple Alliance. 

Perhaps it will be said that we are exaggerating the 
effect of Italy’s entanglement, because even if the alliance 
had not existed Austria-Hungary would have had sufficient 

wer to prevent her neighbour operating in Albania, and, 
can that Austria-Hungary would here have been sup- 
ported by the other great Powers anxious, above all things, 
to prevent the reopening of the Balkan problem in its most 
aggravated form. No doubt there is a good deal of truth 
in this view, but those who urge it must remember that it 
cuts both ways. If Italy had been free to use the threat 
of double operations on the Albanian and on the Mace- 
donian coast the threat would probably have been enough 
to end the war. If Italy, with her fleet and army already 
mobilized, had told the Powers that she was going imme- 
diately to take action such as we have suggested, they 
would in all probability have come to the conclusion that 
the safest thing to do would be to send a joint ultimatum 
to the Turks telling them that they must come to terms 
with Italy. At any rate, by means of this threat Italy 
would have had a very powerful lever for putting an end to 
che war. As it is, Italy cannot use this threat because all 
the Powers know that her place in the Triple Alliance and 
her engagements to her allies preclude any operations 
in Albania and Macedonia. Therefore, as we have said, 
Italy fights with one hand tied behind her back, and the 
Powers feel they need not “ fuss ” themselves about the war. 
Italy is safely “ trussed.” 

How Italy is to end the war under existing conditions it 
is not for us to say. No doubt she could take practically 
the whole of the Turkish islands in the Aigean without 
difficulty, but the trouble then would be how to hold them. 
If she did not put garrisons into them the Turks would 
soon reconquer them ; and if she did put garrisons strong 
enough to hold them against Turkish action from the 
mainland, which would be undertaken as soon as the 
Italian cruisers had turned their backs, she would fritter 
away a very large number of troops. As has already 
been shown by experiment, the attempt at blockading 
the Dardanelles is no good because it punishes 
European Powers like Russia and Britain—which 
are friendly to Italy—rather than the Turks. In our 
opinion the only way out for Italy is to come to an 
understanding with the Turks on the question of annexa- 
tion. After all, as we said last week, what has proved 











good enough for us in Egypt and what is good enough for 
the French in Morocco might very well prove good enough 
for Italy in Tripoli. Let her make a formal acknowledg- 
ment of Turkish suzerainty and aceept something in the 
nature of a lease from the Sultan. Under such a treaty 
the Turkish troops would be withdrawn and the Italian 
troops remain as an army of occupation. Italy could then 
begin to do what it is essential she should do im a country 
like Tripoli—organize Arab troops. And here the paper 
suzerainty of the Sultan would help her greatly, for if the 
Sultan were still the nominal sovereign, Mohammedans 
would find it much easier to take service with the Italians. 

If Italy made such a treaty with Turkey, clauses might be 
inserted which would give Italy a position of great import- 
ance in any final readjustment of the affairs of the Turkish 
Empire. After all, Turkey is not a Power that bears 
malice against those who have been at war with her, and 
we feel certain that it is not beyond the resources of 
diplomacy for Italy and Turkey to come to a working 
arrangement which might be of great use to both Powers 
and at the same time free Italy to some extent from the 
entangleruent which she has found to be so hampering. 
We do not mean by this to suggest for a moment that she 
should leave the Triple Alliance, but merely that an under- 
standing with Turkey, while not involving any breach of 
the alliance, might relieve her of a certain sense of 
dependence which she now feels in regard to her neighbour 
to the north. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CRIMINAL. 

HE series of violent crimes committed recently in 
France by a gang of robbers who used motor cars 

and automatic rifles is as good an illustration as one could 
have of the intelligent criminal’s habit of making the 
resources of science serve his purpose. Robbery is robbery 
and does not change in essence ; neither does murder ; and 
Bonnot, as highwayman and murderer, had no ideas which 
could not have been taught to him by Dick Turpin. The 
difference between the two was that the apparatus of a 
much more highly developed science was at the disposal 
of Bonnot, who was run to earth last week and killed in 
a house at Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris. Macaulay said that 
the key to safety for the highwayman was skill and 
courage in horsemanship. The key to safety for the latest 
criminal is skill and a cool nerve in driving a motor ear. 
The advaniage of the intelligent criminal is that his use 
of science always places him just a little ahead of the 
scientific precautions taken for detecting him and catching 
him. This is bound to be so, and it cannot be helped. 
But, of course, every efficient Criminal Investigation 
Department quickly brings itself abreast of the criminal; 
and the criminal is robbed of his advantage till science 
puts some new one in his hands. When railways were first 
used criminals had a happy means of escape that served them 
very well till the telegraph brought it about that the speed 
of a train availed no more that that of the Tantivy trot. 
So far as we remember, the first criminal who was worsted 
by the speed of a steamship was Muller, who committed 
a notorious murder in a train in London. He escaped to 
New York in a sailing ship, and probably would not have 
been heard of again had not a London detective, who 
traced him a few days later to the docks, been able to take 
a passage himself in a steamer for New York. When the 
murderer landed at New York the detective was waiting 
for him. Time passes, and criminals escape in steamers 
that are not likely to be overhauled during the voyage, but 
wireless telegraphy keeps the detectives acquainted with all 
the secrets of the ship. A scientific discovery sometimes 
tells at once in favour of the law—wireless telegraphy is a 
case in point, and Crippen was arrested by its means—but 
much more frequently it is the other way. Yet even when 
the advantage is to the criminal itis but temporarily enjoyed. 
For example, the motor car bandits of France will be met 
on their own terms by a special corps of the police, also 
using swift motor cars and also armed with the best 
pistols. What will then be the next step of the artist 
in crime? We daresay that before long there will be a 
robbery committed with the help of an aeroplane. In the 
distant future when it will be already out of date to think 
of motor cars as fast, there will be an international 
aeroplane police vested with authority to disregard the 
imaginary frontiers of nations in the clouds and to bring 
to book predatory airmen. 
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French motor-car bandits consisted of a gang, it is 
beloved, of a dozen men. It is probable that in a confused 
and heady way they connected their crimes with some sort 
of Anarchist philosophy. They believed themselves to be 
the victims of society. They repaired the injury so far as 
they could by making new victims. They carefully enriched 
themselves as the representatives of a class which had too 
long been kept out of its own. They were slightly 
different, we imagine, from the Russian international 
robbers who were created by the Russian revolution and 
had at first some germs of “a cause,” but soon became 
frankly the most self-centred of criminals, and would not 
have thought it worth while to publish, like Bonnot, 
a dying manifesto about social injustice. The Letts 
were responsible for the Houndsditch murders, and 
two of them came to their end in Sidney Street. 
The French gang, which is now nearly broken up, planned 
the Rue Ordener crime in Paris in December of last year, 
when a bank messenger carrying money was shot outside 
a branch of the Societé Génerale. Last February some of 
the gang were traced in a motor car, and a Paris policeman 
tried to stop them in the Place du Havre. He was shot 
dead and the car disappeared. On March 25th the gang 
committed the most startling crime of all. A new motor 
car which was being driven for delivery to its owner along 
the road between Paris and Fontainebleau was stopped 
near Montgeron, where the road passes through the Forest 
of Senart. The whole plot had been carefully thought out. 
A man in the road held up a handkerchief to stop the car, 
and it was already going slowly, as the spot chosen for 
seizing it was where the road was being mended. As the 
car stopped three other men sprang out of the forest and 
shot the chauffeur. The chauffeur’s companion, badly 
wounded, rolled off his seat and was left for dead on the 
road. The car was then driven back to Paris, where, 
apparently, the four criminals were joined by two others. 
Thence the car went twenty miles to Chantilly, where the 
chief part of the criminals’ scheme was to be effected. 
There was no hitch whatever in the plot. When they 
arrived at a branch of the Société Générale a respectable- 
looking young woman was waiting outside the bank door 
to give them a signal. She signalled that the way was 
clear. Four of them entered the bank and killed the two 
clerks. Then they stole a large sum of money, rushed out to 
the car, and drove off. By this time people, alarmed by the 
sound of shots, were running to the bank, and the criminals 
in the car fired in all directions. So far they had shown all 
the necessary foresight. Soon they were to show remark- 
able quickness in taking a decision and singular daring in 
acting on it. Near Asniéres something went wrong with 
the car, and the criminals knew that any moment the 
police might be on their track. They abandoned the car 
as a slow train was seen approaching, ran up an embank- 
ment, and boarded the train as it passed. At St. Lazare 
Station, when the train reached Paris, they passed out 
amongst the crowd into the streets quite unsuspected. 


Since that day several arrests have been made. Carouy, 
Raymond (known as “ La Science”), Soudy, Rodriguez, 
sélonie, Boué, and Dieudonné all await their trial. On 
Wednesday, April 24th, M. Jouin, the deputy chief of the 
detective service, was following up a clue at a shop in 
Ivry when he unexpectedly came upon Bonnot, the chauffeur 
of the gang. M. Jouin and another detective were examin- 
ing a room in the house when Bonnot started up from a 
corner with an automatic pistol. He shot M. Jouin dead, 
seriously wounded the other man, and escaped through 
the window. The last scene was at Choisy-le-Roi last 
Sunday, when Bonnot was besieged in a garage, much as 
the Houndsditch murderers were besieged in Sidney 
Street. Troops of the Republican Guard fired on the 
house and sappers mined it while five thousand persons 
looked on. Artillery was in reserve. At last a dynamite 
cartridge, skilfully placed by a plucky lieutenant, 
exploded, the house fell about the ears of the defenders— 
Bonnot and his companion named Dubois—and Bonnot 
was captured and carried forth dying. His will and mani- 
festo were found. He had written the end of it in pencil 
during the siege. It was a strange mixture of vanity, self- 
pity, and mental perversion. He remarked that he died 
famous. He had never had a chance. He had never 
known a mother’s care. Society was a hideous crime, and 
his own crimes were no worse than those of smug members 
of the accepted system. Science, it seems, has given the 





criminal such a deadly weapon in the automatic pistol that 
the police must respond with dynamite; and as sieges, 
— ty had almost been forgotten since the Cato Street 
plot, are now almost a part of police routine, perhaps the 
apparatus for conducting them will be included in the 
armoury of an ordinary police station. 





THE HEALTH WEEK. 


_". members of the Agenda Club are to be congratu- 

lated on having originated the scheme of a “ Health 
Week,” by which is meant, in the main, a week which 
should be devoted to the public advocacy of simple rules 
for preserving health. The week just ending is the first 
occasion for giving effect to this idea, and it is intended 
to repeat the experiment regularly year by year. The week 
began with sermons in a large number of churches on the 
importance of cleanliness and of observing other obvious 
precautions for the maintenance of health. Later on in 
the week lectures were given on successive days in forty 
different towns, some of the lectures being illustrated by 
cinematograph pictures. No doubt the number of persons 
directly reached by these methods has been small 
in comparison with the total population, but the 
great advantage of even this first attempt at a 
National Health Week has been the advertisement of 
the cause. Many people who had no opportunity of going 
to the lectures, and who missed the sermons, have read in 
the newspapers that a Health Week was in progress, and 
their minds have been directed even if only for a brief 
time to the possibility that the health of the nation may 
be improved by the observance of reasonable and simple 
precautions. 

In the well-to-do classes most of these precautions are 
now fairly well understood. The importance of cleanliness 
does not need to be preached to the upper and middle 
classes and more prosperous artisans, and the importance 
of fresh air is equally well understood in theory, though 
in practice it may be doubted whether the gospel of 
the open window is as fully observed as the rules of 
health require. Rumour says that even in Harley Street 
in the early morning more than half the windows of the 
bedrooms occupied by the medical faculty will be seen to 
be closed. This is not due to any lack of faith in the 
value of fresh air, but to the continuance of old habits. 
Some observers even claim that they can tell the age of a 
doctor by noting whether the windows of his house are 
habitually open or shut. The doctrine of the open window 
is in fact a comparatively modern discovery. One of the 
earliest advocates of this doctrine was the late Dr. 
MacCormac, who first made his reputation in Belfast. 
In the ’sixties and ’seventies Dr. MacCormac published 
pamphlets advocating fresh air as a preventive of con- 
sumption. His theory was that phthisis was generated by 
breathing air that had been breathed before. He pro- 
mulgated this theory with great vigour and insisted that 
the remedy was to be found in the open window. For 
example he writes: “The window closed by night entails 
greater destruction than sword or gun,” and, again, he 
points out that “the atmosphere of the vilest slum 
admitted freely into the sleeping chamber is preferable 
to the atmosphere of a bedroom in a palace from which 
the outer air has been excluded.” He allowed his own 
son to sleep between the open door and open window, with 
the snow drifting in over his bed. His theory of the 
origin of consumption has, of course, since been disproved, 
but his conclusion that the absence of fresh air encouraged 
consumption is now universally accepted. Yet when this 
conclusion was first put forward it provoked indignant 
denunciations from many of the leaders of the profession. 
That doctrine still needs to be taught throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Constantly one finds 
people living under conditions where they might enjoy as 
pure air as any to be had in the world deliberately 
depriving themselves and their children of this almost 
priceless advantage by keeping the windows of their homes 
hermetically sealed. 

Some blame, it may be added, attaches in this matter to 
landowners and to architects. ‘The landowner, for the sake 
of economy, will often leave an old cottage fitted with 
windows which are not made to open ; while architects, for 
the sake of what they are pleased to call “art,” will 
frequently in new houses construct windows so small that 
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they allow insufficient ingress for air. In this connexion 
we should like to press upon all wealthy residents im rural 
districts the duty which lies upon them to do something to 
improve the housing accommodation of their poorer 
neighbours. There are very few villages in the kingdom 
where the supply of really comfortable and healthy 
homes is equal to the demand. It costs less to 
build two good workmen’s cottages than to maintain 
a fair-sized motor car for a single year, but the 
cottages provide comfort and health not for one year 
but perhaps for a century for two whole families. In 
some districts a rent can be obtained which will give quite 
a reasonable return on the capital invested. In other 
districts, where wages are by custom too low to enable the 
labourer to pay an adequate rent, a wealthy resident who 
builds a cottage of which he is not himself ashamed must 
not expect to obtain a commercial return upon his outlay. 
He must find his return in the satisfaction which every 
honest citizen ought to feel in contributing something to 
the permanent well-being of his country. Nor can it be 
objected to such a method of spending money that it 
tends to pauperize the recipient. On the contrary, there 
is nothing which so greatly tends to ruise the general 
standard of comfort and self-respect as the provision 
of good housing accommodation ; while the workman, as a 
rule, knows so little of the economy of house-building that 
even if the house is let to him at considerably less than 
eost price he is not aware that he is receiving charity. 

Needless to say, the provision of good house accommoda- 
tion presupposes the provision of facilities for cleanliness. 
These are in many cases, especially in the country, still 
shamefully neglected. In many country places cottagers 
have to fetch their water from such a distance that cleanli- 
ness becomes a costly luxury. In towns the conditions, at 
any rate as regards houses occupied by the better-class 
artisan, are more satisfactory, and in some northern towns 
it is stated that new houses cannot be let unless they con- 
tain a bathroom. But there still remains in all our towns 
a large residuum of the population living under conditions 
where even if the will for cleanliness is present the oppor- 
tunities are so meagre as to make the practice of it extremely 
difficult. 

There is another consideration which applies to practi- 
eally the whole body of manual workers in the country. 
With rare exceptions manual workers, even when they have 
been engaged on extremely dirty work, proceed from their 
work to their homes in the clothes in which they have been 
working. This is primarily, perhaps, due to the absence 
of facilities in the workshop for washing and changing ; but 
even where such facilities have been created by the more 
public-spirited employers the workmen have shown little 
eagerness to take advantage of them. This appears also to 
be the case in Germany and Switzerland, where many 
employers have made provision for the convenience of 
their workpeople far in advance of what is to be seen in 
this country. For example, a well-known Swiss firm of 
engineers has provided shower-baths, simple and economical 
im construction, but highly efficient, so that every workman 
may have a complete bath on leaving his work. But 
here, again, only a small number of the workmen make use 
of these facilities. The truth is that on this point working- 
class public opinion rather tends to condemn the man 
who changes his clothes as being somewhat of a dandy. 
In the United States, on the other hand, working-class 
public opinion requires the workman to get into decent 
clothes as soon as he has finished his work. It will be 
interesting to see what happens with regard to the clause 
in the new Coal Mines Act which requires provision to be 
made for washing and changing at the pit-mouth. The 
matter is one to which trade unions might profitably devote 
a good deal of their energy. The social status of the 
manual worker cannot be very greatly raised so long as he 
continues to go from his work to his home in clothes which 
make him offensive to his neighbours. 

This brings us to the point that national progress to a 
higher condition of health must depend upon public 
opinion, and the special value of the work undertaken by 
the Agenda Club lies in this, that it is an attempt to 
educate the whole nation. That much also can be done 
for the promotion of health by the existing public health 
authorities, and possibly by the new Health Committees 
of the National Insurance Act (if that Act ever comes 
into operation), there can be no doubt. Indeed, much 





already has been done by public authorities. But in the 
long run the Government authorities of a country cannot 
move very much in advance of the public themselves. It 
is the people who have to be taught how to make them- 
selves healthy, and the Health Week now coming to an 
end is an excellent device for popularizing this conception. 

While dealing with the Health Week we should be 
making a most serious omission if we forgot the very 
important interim report of the Committee on Tuberculosis, 
presided over by Mr. W. Astor, which appeared in 
Tuesday’s papers. The Committee report that under the 
Insurance Act a sum of about £880,000 a year will be 
available for attacking the problem of tuberculosis, in 
addition to about £58,800 a year for research, and a 
capital sum cf one and a half millions for sanatoria. ‘The 
general principles advocated by the Committee will com- 
mand universal assent. They assert, among other points, 
that any successful scheme must be available for the whole 
community, and that an essential feature of it must be a 
definite organization for the detection of the disease at the 
earliest possible moment. Mr. Astor’s Committee therefore 
recommend the provision of two closely connected units, 
namely a system of tuberculosis dispensaries and a system 
of sanatoria. The former will act as “centres of diagnosis” 
and clearing-houses for the various forms of the disease, 
and from them patients will, if necessary, be drafted into 
the particular institution suited to their case. With regard 
to administration, the Committee are of opinion that, 
“having regard to the different classes of institution which 
are required, to the variety of the cases to be dealt with, 
and to the proper organization of comprehensive, efficient, 
and economical schemes,” the unit area should be the county, 
or in some cases a group of counties, and that the county 
councils should be primarily responsible. With the 
general features of this scheme we find ourselves in com- 
plete agreement, but we cannot help expressing a hope 
that every possible effort will be made to use the 
very large sums involved economically and efficiently. 
It would surely be advisable to have some central 
authority for inspecting and checking the administrative 
work of the county councils. We know of no better means 
for doing this than the system of the “ grant-in-aid,” 
which has worked so satisfactorily in the case of the 
Police. It should not be difficult to devise some machinery 
which should make the grant to the local authorities ior 
tuberculosis purposes dependent upon their efficiency im 
administration. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE AND THE LONDON 
PARADE : A SUGGESTION. 


HE announcement that it will not be possible to invite 
contingents from the country to the Parade of the 
London National Reserve in Hyde Park on June 8th, 
though it is recognized that the decision was inevitable, 
has very naturally caused no small amount of disappoint- 
ment. To mitigate this disappointment we have a sugges- 
tion to make. It is that every County Association in 
England and Scotland should on June 8th hold a Parade 
of its National Reserve in the county town or at some 
other convenient spot, and that at these parades a general 
salute should be given at the moment when the King 
takes the salute in London. If this were done the benefit 
of the London Parade to the National Reserve would be 
multiplied, not tenfold, but fifty-fold. We therefore most 
sincerely trust that the Associations will give the matter 
their earnest consideration. We say the Associations 
advisedly, for it must never be forgotten that the Assoeia- 
tions, and only they, have any right to assemble those 
portions of the National Reserve raised within their 
boundaries. The National Reserve is now a recognized 
part of the defensive forces of the nation, and in each 
county is under the County Association. 

The only difficulties in the way of the scheme are those 
of time and finance. The time, though there is only about 
five weeks, is not too short if a start be made at once. 
Wherever a section of the National Reserve exists the 
names and addresses of the men are known, and the men 
can be reached through the post in a few hours. All that 
is necessary is to select a good piece of ground, to name 
the hour, and to make the other arrangements for a 
Parade before either the Lord Lieutenant and the 
members of the Association or some General Officer 
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i invited for the purpose. The question of finance 
—s greater difficultres, but it should be possible even 
when the fares of the men have to be paid and refreshments 
provided for them, which is necessary in the country, to do 
what is needful for at most 2s. 6d.a head. Thus a county 
with a National Reserve of 1,200 men could hold its 

rade for £150. Surely the Lord Lieutenants should 
[ able to get this sum by appealing to the men of 
light and leading in the county. It would be natural to 
make a special appeal to the Deputy Lieutenants, who are, 
in essence, military officers. We fully agree that it would 
not be possible to make a demand of this kind every year, 
but in order to inaugurate the Reserve and for a special 
occasion a County appeal might well be made. 

We have one more suggestion to make. In any instance 
in which it should be found impossible to arrange for a 
County parade the commandants of the companies into 
which most of the Reserves are divided should be asked 
to assemble their men locally on the afternoon of Saturday, 
June Sth, and to order a salute at the same moment that 
the salute is given in London. This would involve prac- 
tically no cost, and though the effect would not be so good as 
a County parade it would, at any rate, draw local attention 
to the National Reserve. If those Associations which 
decide to adopt the proposal for a simultaneous parade 
would kindly inform us of such decision we will gladly 
publish the information in the columns of the Spectator. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH. 


T has been said that a bishop should die preaching, and 

the late Professor A. J. Church, who was, of course, 
familiar with the saying, since he knew all that there was to 
know about bishops, might well have transferred the saying 
to a man of letters who was also a journalist. He might have 
said of himself that he ought to die writing, and so he actually 
did. Till within four days of his death he wrote with the 
youthful vigour, the distinction, and the fineness of touch and 
taste which he had borrowed from the classics in his early 
manhood and had retained, unfaded and unjaded, throughout 
his life. The exercise of his intellectual faculties and the use 
of the classical aptness, which he never allowed to fall away 
from ripeness into the fatally easy next step of luxuriant 
decay, kept him fresh. Freshness was his characteristic. 
Many young men must have contemplated his work and habits 
when he was over eighty years of age with as much misgiving 
for themselves as admiration for the veteran. When they 
were eighty years old, they asked themselves, would they 
have a tithe of his intellectual quickness, kis freedom from 
crotchets, and his humanity? The aged critic is commonly a 
man of accumulated prejudices and even of personal 
animosities. Certain writers and certain principles have at 
last “got upon his nerves.” But Mr. Church was quite 
unlike this. As a reviewer of books he had no bitterness, no 
jealousy, no prejudice—except a prejudice against everything 
base and despicable. Doubtless his humanity and his even 
temper were his personal merits, and we must not deduce any 
general principle from private virtue. Butit is fair to say that, 
apart from all that, Mr. Church was a radiant example of 
how mind and body may be preserved in vigour by a constant 
practice of intellectual concentration. One knew it already 
from the lives of Gladstone and others, but the proof is not 
less striking in the life of Mr. Church. 

When R. H. Hutton died and was buried Mr. Church, who 
had been for many years his close friend and his colleague on 
the Spectator, remarked that “ the world seemed to awaken to 
a consciousness of the great man who had passed from its 
midst.” That was perfectly true in the sense that the influence 
of Hutton, anonymously exerted for many years, was not fully 
recognized as a tangible effect in the thought and movements 
of his time till after his death. Almost the same thing will 
be found true, we think, of Mr. Church. Most of his work 
was anonymous, and, of course, this was so in all that he wrote 
for the Spectator as a reviewer from his first connexion with it 
in 1868 till last week. But, paradoxical though it may seem, 
Mr.Church’s scholarship reached far and wide “anonymously” 
even in the numerous books which bore his name. The names 
of scholars, we mean, are not familiar names, and therefore 
Mr. Church’s books were known better than their author's name. 
It was his eminent and permanent service that he popularized 
the classics. Tens of thousands of boys and girls have read 





in prize-books or gift-books the stories from Homer, Virgil, 
Ovid, and so forth which Mr. Church told in faultlessly 
simple English prose; and they remember the story when 
they have forgotten who wrote the book that first 
introduced them to the beauty and wonder of classical 
legend and poetry. Among scholars the name of Church will 
live chiefly as the translator, in colloboration with W. J. 
Brodribb, of Tacitus; but English men and women who have 
small Latin and less Greek will honour him for having faith- 
fully conveyed to them the gracious atmosphere of the sources 
of our civilization. The directness and great simplicity of 
Homer can be rendered into English only by a scholar, 
“Simple” English that is not guided by the severe taste of a 
scholarly mind is simple in the wrong sense—stupidly 
affected or blunderingly naive. When Matthew Arnold dis- 
cussed the art of translating Homer he looked round for the 
simplest English vehicle of metrical expression. He believed 
that to be the English hexameter. He may have been right or 
wrong,and it does not much concern us here, for all Mr. Church's 
better known translations were in prose. Some of his rarer 
verse translations were fine, as we shall hope to show by 
quotation. But his essential service to his day was that he did 
for a large part of the classics what Lamb did for Shakespeare 
and Kingsley for certain Greek stories in his “ Heroes.” We 
suppose that there must be thousands of readers who feel 
towards Mr. Church as Keats felt towards Chapman. Several 
of Mr. Church’s books were expressly written for children. 
The“ Iliad” and the“ Odyssey,” because they are epics, are the 
best children’s poems in the world. The eternal truthfulness of 
the Homeric incidents contains the germ of all behaviour that 
is honourable, chivalrous, and courageous. There is no judicial 
code in Homer, but there is everywhere a soaring ideal. And 
yet there is human error to ballast the ideal, for neither Greek 
nor Trojan was flawless. Perhaps because Homer was his 
greatest subject Mr. Church’s “ Stories from Homer” was, as 
many of us think, his best work. His language was elegant, 
direct, and appropriate, and the choice of events always 
showed a mind that leaped out instinctively to choose what 
was salient. 


We spoke of Mr. Church’s rarer translations in verse. As 
instances of his happy combination of grace and strength in 
this respect we may quote a rendering he furnished at short 
notice of some lines by Rutilius Claudius Numatianus which 
had been incidentally referred to by a correspondent of the 
Spectator. 

Wide as the ambient ocean is thy 


Sway, 
And broad thy Empire as the realms 
of day ; 
Still on thy bounds the sun's great 
march attends, 
Eque tuis ortus in tua condit equos, 7 See Me course begins, with 
Te non flammigeris Libye tardavit The strong advance nor Afric’s burn- 
arenis, ing sand, 
Non armata suo reppulit ursa gelu. Nor ~ va horrors of the Pole with- 
stand ; 
Quantum vitalis natura tetendit in Thy valour, far as kindly Nature's 
axes bound 
Is fixed for man, its dauntless way 
has found, 


“Nam solis radiis aequalia munera 
tendis 


Qua circumfusus fluctuat oceanus, 


Volvitur ipse tibi, qui continet omnia, 
*"hoebus 


Tantum virtuti pervia terra tuae. 


Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus All nations own in thee their commoa 
unam: land, 

And e’en the guilty bless thy con- 
quering hand; 

One right for weak, for strong, thy 
laws create, 

And bind the wide world in a world- 
wide State, 


Profuit iniustis, te dominante, capi. 


Dumgue offers victis proprii consortia 
juris, 





Urbem fecisti quod prius orbiserat,”” 


Better still was his rendering of the similar passage in which 
Claudian described Stilicho’s victory at Pollentia—a revival of 
Roman soldiership as Claudian himself was a revival of 
Roman poetry. 


* Quis tili nunc, Alarice, dolor,quum | O celebranda mihi cunctis Pollentia 
Marte perirent saeciis! 

Divitiae, spoliisque diu quaesitasupel- | O meritum nomen felicibus apta 
lex, triumphis| 

Pulsaretque tuas ululatus conjugis | Virtutis fatale solam; memorabile 

aures; bustum 


Conjugis invicto quae dudum freta | Barbariae! nam mepe locis ac finibus 


marito illis 

Demens Ausonidum gommata monilia Plena lacessito rediit vindicta Quirino, 
matrum, Illic oceani stagnis excita supremis 

Romanasque alta famulas cervice | Cimbrica tempestas, aliasque immissa 
petebat ? per Alpes 

Scilicet Argolicas Ephyreiadasque | Isdem procubuit campis. Jam pro- 
puellas tinus aetas 

Coeperat et pulchras jam fastidire Adveniens geminae gentis permisceat 
Lacaenas, OSS. 


Sed Dea quae nimiis obstat Rhamnusia Et duplices signet titulos, commune 
votis, tropaeum : 

Ingemuit, flexitque rotam: domat | ‘Hic Cimbros fortesque Getas, Stili- 
aspeia victos cone peremptos 

Pauperies, unoque die Romana repen- Et Mario claris ducibus, tegit Itala 
dit tellus 

Quidquid ter denis acies amisimus | Discite vesanae Romam non temnere 
annis, ‘ geutes,’” 
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What anguish, Alaric, was thine to 
know 
Thy | ay a3 plunder plundered by 


To hear her loud complaint who 
found too late 

Her matchless lord had met a 
mightier fate. 

In frenzied pride the spouse of Alaric 
claim 


3 
The me that deck Italia’s noblest 
es 


; 
The maids from Corinth snatched or 
ive coasts 


She scorns, and all the fair whom 
Sparta boasts, 
Sap suntent, if on her barbarous 


With swan-like neck Rome’s high- 
born daughters wait. 

But Venquanee, foe of lusts that 
swell too high, 

Turned the great wheel of chance 
with angry cry, 

Intent to spoil the spoiler, and 
repay 

Our thrice ten years of loss in one 
victorious day 





All hail, Pollentia! hail, undying 


name, 

Fit theme for verse that sings a con- 
queror’s fame, 

Where valour, armed by fate our state 
to save, 

Gave to her barbarous foes a splendid 
grave. 

Oft on these plains to Rome, by wrong 
and shame 

Too long coqreeel, an ample ven- 

geance ca 

"Twas here the Cimbrian storm, in 
days of y 

With pat hm strength from Ocean’s 
furthest shore, 

Our — barriers past, in fruitless 


Rushel. to its end, And here the 
coming age, 

Mingling the huge remains of either 
race, 

Shall this one boast upon one trophy 
trace: 

oe Stilicho the Goths o’er- 
t 

And re Marius here the Cimbri 

Both "Duried lie beneath Pollentia’s 
plain 


No more, O - ay world, the Roman 
yoke dis 


One of Mr. Church’s most cherished memories was his curacy, 
under F. D. Maurice, at St. Peter’s, Vere Street. Maurice’s 
“Broad” principles of Church administration and doctrine 
became Mr. Church’s, and the latter never shifted his ground 
through his long life. He used to relate with zest how he once 
overheard a conversation of two visitors to the church in 
which one complained that he had given up coming to hear 
Maurice, as it seemed to be his fate to hear “ only the curate.” 
Mr. Church, we may say here, had a keen humour and, what 
is a priceless alleviation to the small annoyances of life, an 
overpowering sense of the absurd. He used to tell his 
anecdotes with a very slight, almost imperceptible, stammer 
that brought the well-chosen words out with a curious effect 
of isolation, heightening their value and one’s sense of their 
appositeness. An odd mistake in a proof from the printer 
would cause him to chuckle with delight, particularly when the 
mistake was wildly absurd. He was delighted, for example, 
when his difficult handwriting caused the following mistake. 
He was writing of the boat in which Shelley lost his life, and 
quoted from “ Lycidas”: 
“ That perfidious bark 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” 


“Curses dark ” became “ Union Jack.” On another occasion 
the phrase “the recent decorations of St. Paul’s” became 
“the recent desecrations.” “No doubt the printer is right,” 
remarked Mr. Church, “but still I had better have what I 
wrote.” He used to relate with much pleasure how he won 
the Oxford prize open to all graduates for a sacred poem. In 
1870 the subject was “The Lake of Tiberias,” and he 
unfortunately sent in his exercise too late. “Ibi omnis effusus 
labor!” he said to himself, and dismissed the matter. But 
thirteen years later the subject was “The Sea of Galilee.” 
He brought his poem out of a drawer, revised it, added a few 
stanzas, and won the prize. His mind and his physical energy 
were equally ready for new pursuits. He was a fisherman— 
he once caught seventy-four salmon in five weeks—and a 
cricketer all his life. But when he was over seventy he 
became a golfer (like a true cricketer believing that golf is 
an old man’s game) and a fruit-grower in a small but still 
serious and professional way. His courtesy and kindness were 
a vivid justification of his training in the “ Humanities,” to 
which old-fashioned phrase his life gave a new illumination. 





“FOSS-CATS.” 

LITTLE while ago we wrote about “ copy-cats,” and con- 
cluded that they had few virtues. Humanity bears a 
favour to dogs and cats, but the moment they appear in 
metaphor they lose their characters. Metaphorical cats are, 
however, a little redeemed by a hyphen. A “copy-cat” is not 
as bad as a “cat,” and a “fuss-cat” may be quite a nice 
person. There is, in fact, an air of aspiration about a fuss-cat. 
Almost all fuss-cats are, in a sense, idealists. In their small 


and tiresome way they are always agitating for some sort of 
reform, or struggling to forestall some impending evil in a 
manner to mitigate it. They have, as a rule, an active conscience 
and a keen, critical faculty, together with a paralysing desire for 
what they consider perfection, but what really is symmetry 
upon a small scale. 
world conform to their pretty pattern. 


They are for ever trying to make the 
No one ever heard of 





= 


any one who made a great fuss in a bad cause. The fuss. 
maker is almost always following his own spluttering and 
ill-smelling light as best he may. 

The best fuss-cats are openly and perpetually exercised 
about small moral questions. They are always fussing about 
their own duty. To use a Scotch expression, they are everlast. 
ingly “yammering ” on the side of virtue. Very often they 
acquire a good deal of merit, but very often, alas! their souls 
become attenuated through worry till they areso morally nervoug 
that they have no initiative at all, and spend their time between 
indecision and remorse. The worst fuss-cats worry about other 
people’s duty and are so censorious as to unfit them altogether 
for social life. They cannot learn to overlook. These fuss-cats 
are called naggers in another rank of life. They are the cause 
of many crimes, not excluding murder; but they are not bad 
people, as any just-minded man who knows them will admit— 
that is, if he lives no nearer to them than next door. The 
vulgarest comic papers give evidence that they nag on the right 
side and witness unconsciously for the fuss-cats. By the by, 
the larger number of fuss-cats in the highest and the lowest class 
are women—men suffer little from scrupulosity and they seldom 
nag. Not that the nagging man is unknown. When a man 
does nag he nags worse than any woman. Certain men ina 
position of small authority will drive their underlings wild. 
The present writer knew a butler, or rather “a single-handed 
man,” who was assisted in his duties by a boy. Morning, 
noon, and night did the single-handed man scold the 
boy. Unlike a woman he did not raise his voice. Again, 
unlike a woman he did not cease. Strangers who passed 
the pantry window imagined that he was reading aloud, 
so calm and continuous was the flow of fault-finding. The 
effect upon the boy was undoubtedly bad. He sought no 
revenge, but he hardened his heart and became impervious to 
any other form of verbal correction. He worked like a 
machine, and when no longer wound up by the butler’s nag- 
ging he ceased to go at all, and became utterly idle. He is 
young, and may yet recover, but what if he had been the 
butler’s wife? Oddly enough, one never hears of a woman 
who has murdered her husband for nagging, though un- 
doubtedly men sometimes murder their wives for it. The 
truth is that a woman who nags at her husband bumiliates 
him, none the less because she is, as a rule, in the right, 
while a man who nags at his wife humiliates himself— 
and it is humiliation which really hurts, and which rouses un- 
controllable hate. It is possible for a woman to pity a nagging 
man, even though she be married to him. We doubt the 
possibility of pity where the situation is reversed. 

Scrupulosity, we think, never accompanies a strong and 
healthy sense of justice. It troubles those who desire to do 
more than well, to do (as we once heard an old man say) 
“more than God set them”—whose moral will is strong and 
eager, but whose intellectual moral perception is occasionally 
and consciously blurred. A great many canonized saints had 
they lived to-day might have been called “fuss-cats.” After 
all, the world will never suffer from too many of these good 
people, though they only belong to one sex. 

Of course the commonest cause of the “to do” made by 
the “fuss-cat ” is apprehension. Fussing is a form of ex- 
pression frequently taken by fear. No one can help being 
apprehensive, though it is perhaps possible to help showing 
it. Those who have ears to hear the menace of the future 
must hear it. We are constantly told that happiness cannot 
be defined, yet we believe a vast number of people could 
describe it as the heightening of present pleasure to the 
point at which it appears to cut off all connexion with 
approaching to-morrows. The state of well being in which 
one cannot think forward—that is happiness for the fuss-cat! 
That is the moment when the fuss-cats purr—those fuss-cats, 
we mean, who fuss from fear. Fear is not a sentiment of 
which any one can be proud, but a great many fuss-cats are 
no cowards. They fear for other people very often much more 
than for themselves. They chafe under responsibility though 
they never refuse it. To the charge of the young they are 
singularly ill-suited. Children have no sympathy with them. 
Anxiety is pain which attacks only the mature. They see the 
world during their frequent accesses of excitement as a stage 
for accidents, a hotbed of infection, and a perfect hell of 
temptations. They babble out their terrors from sheer nervous 
excitement, and the strain renders them liable to a particular 
form of superstition. When it is pointed out to them that 
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their fears were idle and all has gone well they begin 
secretly to suspect that by the expression. of those fears 
they have avoided the evil eye of fate, and they express them 
once more at the next crisis in the hope of propitiating the 
powers of mischief. 

To be faced by a sudden necessity for the smallest act of 
organization turns some perfectly calm people into fuss-cats. 
They become confused and lose their heads as truly as if they 
had found themselves upon a height. They cannot look down 
upon two or three other people and tell them what to do. 
They have common sense and self-control enough for their 
own individual use, but when any outside call is made upon 
these excellent qualities they are atonce bankrupt. Even to 
arrange a journey or an expedition in which more than one 
person is concerned agitates them. They cannot take com- 
mand in the smallest social crisis. If they would but confess 
themselves incapable all would be well, but they never do. 
Now and then a remarkably strong fuss-cat—a Tom fuss-cat 
as a rule—will throw a veil of facetiousness over his fussing. 
The effort made should appeal to every generous heart. 
Unfortunately, generous hearts are so often accompanied by 
bad nerves, and there is something peculiarly rasping about 
facetious fuss. 

Are there any fuss-cats who simply make a fuss because 
they like it—in other words, because they know no better way 
of being conspicuous? We think there are; but all motives 
are mixed, and this desire for conspicuousness is mixed, as a 
rule, with some good. They want to be conspicuous for 
virtue. The people who would move heaven and earth to 
get some infinitesimal wrong righted do enjoy some of 
the pure pleasure which is the lot of the real reformer. 
They enjoy the providence game. The horribly irritating fuss- 
cats who spend their time looking for misprints and mistakes 
of a hardly more important kind feel that they are helping 
the world forward to perfection; like the Pharisees, “they 
have their reward.” They do not know that they are actuated 
chiefly by the fear of being overlooked. Their sense of pro- 
portion is nil, but they are on the side of right and accuracy 
after all. 

Kverybody likes easy-going people, even if they are bad. 
Fuss-cats must not hope for more than forgiveness, however 
good they are. For all that, while high-mindedness will 
often make a man easy-going, absolute want of ideal will pro- 
duce what appears at first sight to be the same result. 
Magnanimity and indifference are superficially alike. <A 
great many easy-going people have no feeling whatever. They 
are, as it were, under-vitalized. They cannot be agitated 
because they do not care. The simple machinery of their 
minds is liable to no disorder. They have no ideals; con- 
sequently they do not strive after them, and no one is annoyed 
by the sight and sound of their efforts. Fuss-cats will always 
get all the blame they deserve, and make a fuss about it and 
so lose the pity they might have; for all that, we maintain 
that fussing is the disease of the good, not of the good and 
great, but of the good and little—to whose ranks most of us 
in our more clear-sighted moments, when we are neither 
deluded by dreams nor misled by remorse, believe that we 
belong. 





APRIL DROUGHT. 


HERE is a common misconception about April. It is 
that it is the most likely month in the year in which 

to have rain. An April shower has become proverbial. 
Chaucer began his most famous poem by writing of the 


time 
“ Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote,” 


and Mr. William Watson, in twelve of the most charming lines 
that were ever written about any English month, has kept the 
legend of April rain alive for us in a later day : 
“ April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter; 

Then, the moment after, 

Weep thy girlish tears!” 
And all the while April is one of the months in which drought 
is commonest, and may even be reckoned upon as a likelihood. 
In 1893, which will always be remembered as a year with one 
of the worst and longest dry periods on record, the drought 
lasted in the South of England from February 28th to the 





third week in June. And it was in May of that year that a 
correspondent wrote to the Times giving the dates of eight 
prolonged droughts of the nineteenth century. These 
eccurred in 1800, June 6th to August 19th; 1817, March 8th 
to May 13th; 1835, June 27th to September 2nd; 1840, 
February 5th to May 7th; 1844, March llth to June 
23rd; 1852, February Ist to April 28th; 1854, February 
5th to April 26th; 1893, February 28th to May 16th. Out of 
these eight, four included the whole of April and two took in 
twenty-six and twenty-eight days of the month. And now 
the year 1912, with all its other unhappy records, has to be 
added to the list. In a few places there have been slight 
showers on one or two days during the month, but in other 
districts the drought has been absolute. Not a drop of rain 
fell on the present writer’s garden, for instance, through the 
whole month of April, and May came in with the encouraging 
headline to the weather reports: “No prospects of rain.” 
The barometer, after a promising descent of three days, was 
steadily rising. 

In a garden the effects of an April drought must always be 
unpleasant, but the severity of the punishment depends a good 
deal on other causes besides mere lack of rain. If,as happened 
this year, the preceding months happen to be wet, the earth 
becomes stored with water, and the deeper-rooted plants and 
shrubs well established are able to get moisture, even though 
the surface of the soil may be baked like a brick. In the 
writer’s country, for instance, in which the soil is sand and 
gravel, the water stored in December and the early months 
of the year still shows itself in roadside runnels, which 
are really “winter bournes,” and only ren while the 
soil below them reaches and remains at a certain point of 
saturation. But the shallower-rooted plants and shrubs and 
young trees which have not yet had time to become thoroughly 
established suffer severely. The spring of this year, following 
last year’s drought, has surely been one of the worst periods 
which it is possible to conceive for certain processes of gar- 
dening. The difficulties of making new lawns, for instance, have 
been doubled and trebled. Last year’s drought on a newly 
sown lawn burnt out all the finer grasses and left little 
else but the perennial rye grasses, which in the dry 
weeks of last month have spread their lengthening bents 
over the bare patches left where the finer grasses were burnt 
out, so that lawns which in ordinary seasons might be expected 
now to be stretches of smooth, close turf look no better than 
newly mown hayfields, As for seeds sown during the past 
few weeks the prospect could hardly be more unpromising. 
Grass seed sown in the last week in March shows here and 
there a thin sprinkling of green ; but sparrows and chaflinc hes 
which are always a nuisance with sown lawns, this year have 
not only taken the seed, but have made what was to 
have been lawn into dust-baths. The only remedy is 
to resow and to keep the sprinkler going; but the 
sprinkler is the last resort of the perplexed gardener. When 
he has begun watering he must go on with it. As for flower- 
seeds, in the writer's garden sowings were made of the 
ordinary annuals at the usual time, and on the first of May, 
when the seeds ought to be well up, there was hardly a single 
green shoot to be seen. No doubt the seeds will shoot when 
the rain comes, and the grass, if rain came on a soil thoroughly 
warmed, would spring all the more strongly because of the 
stored heat waiting for moisture. But this year the soil has 
not even been really warmed. Every night there has been 
a frost, and if you look at the strawberry plants which 
showed blossom earlier than usual in the unaccustomed spell 
of sunshine, you will find flower after flower with the 
blackened centre which ends the hope of fruit. Early 
potatoes nipped by frost are a common sight in any year, but 
it is not so common to see their leaves torn and blackened by 
icy winds as they were during the last few days of 
April. But the flower garden and kitchen garden, after 
all, do not find their owners in the most hopeless case 
of all. The worst case in a prolonged spring drought 
is the farmer’s and stockbreeder’s, who want grass and 
look for acrop of hay. Of course there is time yet for 
hay crops to grow if the rain would come, but the farmer 
who wants grass for his stock cannot wait for June 
rains, and in parts of the country where the drought last year 
led to the greatest difficulty the dryness of the present spring 
is an almost incalculable misfortune. One of the most 
dangerous consequences of prolonged drought on sandy soil 
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is the covering of pasture with dust or sand, so that the 
stock when feeding take up the sand with the grass, and 
so run a risk of being “sanded up.” A breeder of 
Shire horses, who is a neighbour of the writer, last 
year lost a valuable filly in this way, and, if he 
had not known what to do, would have lost others. In 
December he noticed that the filly was not looking well, and 
had her up for examination. She got worse instead of better, 
and he sat up at night with her, giving her what medicines he 
could think of; but at last the unhappy creature went mad 
with pain, rolled about her box, and eventually died. She was 
examined by a veterinary surgeon, who took out of her 
stomach a hundredweight and a quarter of sand. Cases of this 
kind, it seems, occur occasionally in the neighbourhood of the 
Bristol Channel and are rare elsewhere; but the sole cause 
was the drought of the summer and autumn. So prolonged a 
drought has a double effect. Not only does the herbage 
become covered with dust and grit, but the drinking 
places become lower and shallower, and the horse, already 
inflamed and thirsty with the sand it has swallowed, goes to 
the water and draws up more soil as it drinks. As for the 
fields in which young grass might be expected to be springing 
now, the beginning of May found them almost as parched as 
they were last September. The hedges and roadsides before 
April ended were covered with a uniform film of grey, which 
has confused into one dusty border the gold of celandines and 
the white and green of dead-nettle; in the meadows beyond 
the hedge the new grass is already brown and withered. 

So prolonged a period of sunshine naturally produces un- 
usual effects with wild and garden flowers. Hawthorn was in 
blossom in the last week in April, and hawthorn essentially 
belongs to May—even late May. The May-flowering tulips, 
small in stature and in bloom, have been glowing in 
their purples and crimsons three weeks before their time. 
In many woods the primroses were gone before Primrose Day. 
But these untimely blossomings are not to be welcomed; nor 
is the brazen sunshine which shuts down the singing birds as 
if August were already here. In the combination of bright 
sun and icy northerly winds which brought April to a close 
the robin and the willow-wren were almost the only birds 
which seemed to find nothing unhappy in the spring weather. 
The cuckoo called fitfully in the early morning, or when the 
wind dropped at evening; the thrushes and blackbirds, instead 
of an evening chorus, piped as they pipe when June heightens 
to the heat of July. Alone of the spring migrants the night- 
ingale has seemed to care nothing for wind and sun, and one 
of the consolations after a day of hope deferred and skies still 
clear and coppery at night has been to listen, under a brilliant 
moon, to the nightingale pouring out his fierce jets of melody 
from the darkness of the hazel copse on the hill. 
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THE “SPECTATOR’S” PRIZE AT BISLEY FOR 
NATIONAL RESERVISTS. 
(To tux Epiror or tue “Srxcrator,'’} 
Srz,—I inclose you a statement of the conditions under which 
the Spectator prizes, intended to encourage members of the 
National Reserve to keep up their shooting, will be competed 
for at Bisley this year. My Council notes with very great 
pleasure that you hope to give similar prizes with the same 
object for competition at Bisley in future years. You will 
like to know that in addition to your prizes a special series of 
prizes for National Reservists has been given by Mr. B 
Hansford in connexion with the “Stock Exchange” com- 
petition. Also, besides these special prizes National Re- 
servists are eligible to compete in all the principal competitions 
at Bisley which are open to “all comers,” and such National 
Reservists as come within our definition of a “Retired 
Territorial” can also compete in most of our other principal 
competitions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. R. Crossz, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary N.R.A, 

Bisley Camp, Brookwood, Surrey. 

[ We append the official notification of the conditions under 
which the Spectator Prize for National Reservists will be 
competed for at Bisley. Our object in establishing the com- 
petition is to encourage members of the National Reserve to 


keep up their shooting. Accordingly we have made the number 
of prizes as large as possible. Any man who wins one of the 
forty £1 prizes will be able to feel that he has covered hig 
expenses at Bisley. —Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “SPECTATOR.” (S.R.) 
(Single Entries.) 
Squappgp ComprriTion, Tuuspay, 167TH. 
Open only to all members of the National Reserve. 
Aggregate value £50, given by the Proprietor of the Spectator, 
Distances 200 and 500 yards (aggregate). 
No. or Suors .,. { As for the corresponding distances of the 
TARGETS ove { First Stage “Queen Mary’s Prize.” 
Uniform... +» Need not be worn. 
Sights ... +» As issued, 
Orthoptics ««» May not be used or worn. 
Entrance Fee ... 5s.,to be paid before 12 noon on Thursday, 
13th June. Post Entries, 6s. 3d. till 
2.30 p.m. on — 15th July. 
One Prize of £5 eee eee * £5 


One ” of 3 eee ove eee a 3 
One » of 2 eee ove one = 2 
Forty Prizes of 1 eee eee wo = Bn 
Forty-three Prises "50 


Sprcrat ConpDITIons. 

1. The General and Special Conditions for the corresponding 
distances of the “Queen Mary’s Prize” apply to this Competition 
so far as applicable. 

2. No sights other than those strictly in accordance with the 
Government pattern may be used on the rifle. Slings, if attached to 
the rifle, must be tight. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE: THE HISTORY OF 
A SURREY UNIT. 
[To tus Epiron or tas “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—I think a few observations from one who has organized 
a unit of the Surrey National Reserve may help to a 
better knowledge and understanding. Less than six months 
ago I was furnished with a list of some fourscore ex-Service 
men, resident in a group of some five neighbouring parishes, 
who had registered their names. At the same time I was 
given to understand they formed my Company, and that we 
must shift for ourselves. The outlook was rather discon- 
certing. Ours was a rural district, without a Mayor or other 
influential personage who could convene a public meeting, and 
so enlist support, and the dwellers in one parish were prac- 
tically strangers to those living in any of the others. There 
was therefore no alternative but to issue a circular letter 
explaining who we were and the objects we had in view, and 
asking for funds. Although this appeal was made to over 1,600 
selected local residents the response, unfortunately, was most 
meagre, only some 2 per cent. of them replying to it. From 
inquiries I learned that there were two chief reasons why 
we were ignored, one being that people thought the Govern- 
ment should finance us entirely; the other, that we ought 
to be discouraged rather than assisted because the movement 
only tended to postpone the introduction of compulsory 
service. But let these heresies pass. I then appealed to my 
friends in other parts, and from them I obtained sufficient 
additional help to enable me to start organizing. The 
work proved very arduous, and might aptly be compared 
to making for port against both wind and tide, but af 
length it has resulted in the following—the possession of 
a drill-shed, the formation of a Social Club affiliated 
to the Company, and the right to use a miniature 
rifle range one evening a week. These factors constitute the 
three primary essentials for a National Reserve unit if it is to 
be something more than a mere name. Further, we have 
appointed finance, club, and general purposes committees, 
each provided with comprehensive regulations for their guid. 
ance; exhibited recruiting posters and order boards at con. 
venient places; purchased ten converted Martini rifles for 
practice; adopted a company organization and a bandolier 
and waist-belt equipment, which are very popular with the 
men and add considerably to the smartness of their 
appearance when worn with a _ tweed cap; and we 
are also making a free issue of ammunition every 
month to encourage regular attendance at the range. 
In spite of bad weather and long distances to be traversed, 
the attendance at the thirteen parades already held has been 
most encouraging. Some excellent shots have also been dis- 
covered, and in the recent rifle competition we had with two 








neighbouring companies we were the winners. Last but not 
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least, we have the non-commissioned officers and men— 
122 all told—and the satisfaction of knowing that each 
month shows a progressive increase in the number of new 
members. One of the most remarkable features about them 
is their ages. Ninety members average 37 years, twenty- 
five average 49, and the seven so-termed “ honorary 
members” 69 years. The doyen of the latter class is 
Private John Durant, now in his hundred and third year, 
he having been born on Candlemas Day, 1810, midway between 
the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. In his early days he 
served in the Royal Navy, and for upwards of forty years 
afterwards was bargeman to the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, from whom he receives a pension. This fine old 
man wears his badge with pride, and seems to have discovered 
somewhere or other the very elixir of life. As a social institu- 
tion the National Reserve movement, I submit, merits every 
encouragement, The reproach that the country too often 
forgets her old soldiers and sailors should henceforth be 
a thing of the past, for now no man who has been 
discharged from the Service with a good character, and enrols 
in the National Reserve, need ever fear he will pass to the 
back of beyond unhonoured and neglected. My Company can 
also make a brave display with its medals and bars, showing 
that in its ranks it has a stiffening of those who have figured 
on many a hard-fought field. In action these decorated men 
would afford immense moral support to their comrades, and 
in peace time their presence should do much to encourage 
others to take an active share in their country’s defence. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the difficulty experienced in discovering 
nien who are eligible tojointhe National Reserve—for the 80,000 
already enrolled can only representa fraction of these—-Limagine 
the prejudice against employing ex-Service men in civil life 
still lingers, and forces them, in self-defence, to hide their light 
undera bushel, Although the Volunteer Force did something 
to arrest this, it may be that the National Reserve movement 
will be the means of giving it the coup de grdce and removing 
once and for all an unmerited stigma from an honourable 
section of the community. If only those young men of to-day 
whose Alpha is bridge and whose Omega is golf would 
awaken to a proper sense of their responsibilities as citizens 
of the Empire their action would help materially to dispel 
this prejudice. It is to be hoped the London Division Parade 
will at least serve the purpose of opening their eyes and 
impel them to follow the fine example of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice the National Reserve is setting throughout the 
country.—I am, Sir, &., 
CHARLES WALKER HoLMmEs, 


Captain Surrey National Reserve, 
Commandant, Weybridge Company, 


“ Arlington,” Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 





BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 

(To rae Eprros or tae “Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—The note struck by Dr. Ludwig Stein in his article 
“Politische Legendenbildungen,” of which I give a short 
résumé, is, I venture to think, interesting and refreshing 
enough to arrest the attention of English readers. 

Dr. Ludwig Stein, I should add, is deserving of our atten- 
tion, not only as an eminent man of letters, but as the editor 
of the German monthly, Nord und Siid, a journal of leading 
political importance. 

“In the April number of Nord und Siid,” he says, “I took 
the opportunity of recapitulating the opinions of leading 
Frenchmen as well as Englishmen on the question of peace 
and war—doing so in the face of the ‘ political alcoholism’ to 
which we have fallen a victim, and in order to show that, 
besides these extremists to be found on both sides, there 
were yet moderate and reasonable voices audible—voices 
to which we should give a hearing. Language used ‘for 
effect,’” observes Dr. Ludwig Stein, “may be heard loud 
enough in all the sensational reports of the daily Press, 
yet,” he adds, “the weeklies and monthlies—journals such 
as England affords the best type of—are calculated to make 
good all the sins of precipitate daily journalism.” 

We could have no more earnest and courteous critic of our 
serious periodical journals than Dr. Stein, who, indeed, 
deplores that the “burning questions of the day” should not be 
debated in the same judicial spirit in his own country. 

As the result of the conversations this gentleman had with 
politicans of all shades of opinion as well as with the editors 





of many leading papers, Dr. Ludwig Stein came to the opinion 
that, not alone is an understanding with Germany here in 
England most earnestly desired on the ethical basis of the 
“open door” (auf Grunde der “open door” im Geistigen), 
but that this is held to be absolutely imperative to the integrity 
of the Western civilized States. And in illustration of the 
above statement Dr. Stein at the end of his article gives 
numerous quotations from the public utterances of such 
responsible men as Sir Thomas Vezey Strong, the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Edward Giey, Lord Morley, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Lord Charles Beresford in order to prove to his country- 
men the truth of his assertions. 

Dr. Stein declares that the “Political Legend” that has 
taken shape in Germany, and according to which England is 
accused of fostering sinister intentions such as that of attack- 
ing Germany last summer by surprise, must be resolutely 
dissipated, for it otherwise becomes the working basis of 
untold harm and fosters the germs of disastrous consequences. 

“In England,” he observes, “these sort of fairy tales make 
an impression, all the more painful since Englishmen have 
been wont to hold in high reverence the judgment of the 
nation ‘ of poets and of thinkers,’ and this good opinion had 
taken deep root in English minds. Englishmen,” he continues, 
“are at a loss to conceive how such a legend can receive 
credence, seeing that the responsible leader of foreign affairs, 
Sir Edward Grey, has most emphatically declared all this talk 
of a premeditated attack upon Germany to be the outcome of 
a mischievous political phantasy, and,” adds Dr. Stein most 
impressively, “be it remembered that an English politician 
always remains a gentleman; ... even should he in the interests 
of his country be obliged to withhold some of the truth, he is 
nevertheless incapable of uttering an ‘objective lie’ in the 
course of parliamentary debate.” 

Dr. Stein draws the attention of Germans to the fact that 
since the conclusion of the regrettable Moroccan episode 
efforts have not been spared on both sides of the North Sea, 
as he puts it, to “rub the sharp edges” off the question of 
naval armaments, and that this has been aimed at in official 
as well as in non-official circles. Dr. Stein further attempts 
to explain the position in which an English Government finds 
itself when having to satisfy public opinion and at the same 
time keep its seat in the saddle. 

“Let us not forget,” he says, “that while public opinion in 
Germany is a power, in England it is the power; and in 
England this power has become nervous—a nervousness which 
is the outcome of higher taxation resultant upon the increased 
naval armaments.” Should this state of things go on, observes 
the writer, a Liberal Government will find itself in a quan- 
dary, for at the end of this road lie “ Tariff Reform” and 
“ universal national service,” both of which are antipathetic to 
the British public taste, and consequently perilous to a Liberal 
Government’s tenure of office. 

Dr. Stein deprecates every suspicion as to England's desiring 
to increase her possessions, and whole-heartedly admits her 
willingness to see Germany enjoying that place in the sun she 
has so earnestly and ably striven to gain. Indeed, he expresses 
the opinion that England would far rather see Germany busy 
breaking fresh ground overseas than occupying herself about 
those politically more volcanic portions of the East where 
troubles lie in wait, as it were, for all comers; and he even 
touches the subject as to whether co-operation between a 
“ triple alliance ” and a “ triple entente ” might not be feasible, 
as a means of increasing the stability of the world’s politics. 

But it is for Herr von Bethmann Hollweg that Dr. Stein 
reserves his most eloquent praise. The present German Chan- 
cellor is, in his opinion, the personage of the greatest moment 
at the present juncture in that his sound judgment, his moderate 
utterances, and his obvious sincerity are sympathetic to the 


English character.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ianorus. 





THE LATE REV. A. J. CHURCH. 
[To tuz Epitror or tax “ Srectator,”") 
Srr,—Perhaps I may be allowed to add a few words to the 
appreciative notice that is sure to appear in the Spectator of 
your late esteemed colleague and my dear and honoured 
friend. Of his work as a Schoolmaster, Professor, Parish 
Priest, Reviewer, let others speak. There are many far more 
qualified to do so thanIam. May I just say a very few words 
of him as a Poet ?—and in particular I might mention one or 
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two points in connexion with his Oxford prize poem on “ The 
Sea of Galilee.” 
It wus a beautiful poem. 
stanzas :-— 
“ Fair as of old it lies, but sad, and lone, 
And lifeless—only wheeling from the cliff 
The cormorant cries, and on some wave-washed stone 
The crane stands watching, or some fisher’s skiff 
Spreads on the vacant waters to the gale 
The solitary whiteness of a sail!” 

The original edition, published at Oxford, has of course 
been out of print for many years, but Mr. Church included it 
in the only volume of poems he ever published, “ Vitalis, and 
Other Poems” (Seeley and Co., 1887). 

In the preface to this book he said, “These few verses 
are all that I have been able to do towards realizing 
one of the dreams of my life—the winning a place, 
though it were but the ‘lowest room,’ among English 
poets.” It was a modest ambition, and surely it was more 
than achieved! Most competent judges would say that 
Church’s poetry was marked by truly refined feeling and 
the most fastidiously polished form. Who, for instance, 
could deny the beauty of “Unseen”? It tells of a dead 
sculptor who carved high up on an arch, out of sight of the 
curious sightseers, an angel’s face from the remembered 
features of his own dead bride. None could see the master- 
piece. 

“Yet at early morn on a midsummer day, 
When the sun is far to the North, for the space 


Of a few short minutes, there falls a ray, 
Through an amber pane, on the Angel’s face, 


This was one of the opening 


It was wrought for the eye of God, and it seems 
That He blesses the work of the dead man’s hand 
With a gleam of the golden light that streams 
On the lost that are found in the deathless land.” 
Or the grace of those charming lines? “In memoriam puel- 
lulae dulcissimae,” which begin— 
“ Ah, what is left for love to prize? 
A little dress or trinket-toy 
Which once could make the innocent eyes 
Brighten with glimpses of the joy 
The woman feels in being fair— 
A chair left sadly in its place— 
A little tress of chestnut hair— 
A little likeness of her face, 
Ah! vacant of the living light 
Which magic sunbeam never gave— 
And, on our city’s northern height, 
Across a thousand streets—a grave.” 
I wonder who the little child was to whose memory he 
penned these lines? Her initials were D. P. W. Both these 
poems, I believe, appeared originally in the Spectator. 

One more curious item of information I may mention in 
connexion with the Oxford prize poem, and it is this (told me 
by A. J. C. himself), that he composed it for the most part 
whilst teaching mathematics in the old Merchant Taylors’ 
School! What drudgery such teaching must have been to 
him, and what powers of detachment and concentration he 
must have possessed to conceive such a poem amidst such 
uncongenial surroundings, and on such a Parnassus! 

Well, he has gone, and it will be long enough before we 
shall find such a type of the old Oxford scholarship that was 
at once strong and refined—nay, the trend of modern edu- 
cation seems calculated to destroy the type altogether. In 
conclusion I would like to ask whether his “Stories from 
Homer,” &c., are as popular as they used to be. There used 
to be a great demand for them amongst both boys and girls, 
and I am glad to see they are stocked even in our South 
London public libraries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Hupson, M.A., F.R.S.L. 

325 Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E. 





SHIPWRECK PROBLEMS. 

(To tue Epiror or toe “Specrator,”’] 
S1r,— Vertical watertight compartments are very primitive. 
Even if they close all right they still are primitive. The 
vertical principle is obviously wrong except when used in 
reinforcement of a horizontal system—i.e., a system of 


horizontal watertight compartments in the upper part of each 
and every deck, at least above the water-line. These horizontal 
compartments should be from two to four feet high, and they 





should reach from end to end and from side to side of the 


vessel, everywhere except where pierced by funnels, machinery, 
and hatches. 

There is very little harm done if such a ship sinks, even if 
she sinks very swiftly. She will sink nearly upon an even 
keel. The deeper she sinks the more buoyant does she become. 
She will “ bring up” in time, that is, when enough buoyancy 
has been developed by sinking, and she will be towed into 
port later with her passengers on board or in safety else- 
where. 

There is nothing dangerous in sinking. Sometimes you 
cannot make her float except by sinking. All she needs is 
further buoyancy, and this she gets by sinking. Water never 
sinks a ship. Water is the ship’s best friend. It lies always 
ready, indeed it stands pressing, to buoy the ship up. But it 
needs an ally in the architect, else this cannot be done, 
Depend upon it that in deep water it is always the architect 
that sinks a vessel. 

All the naval architects that I know are splendid men. In 
this matter, however, I think none of them have learned the 
first principles of building ships for the transportation of 
passengers. And such is human nature, and such, too, the 
professional adhesion to the habitual and to the views of 
owners—most usually a wise adhesion—that we must not hope 
for this principle to be soon adopted. Human safety really 
counts for very little in these matters Here, again, we have 
human nature. Ina month’s time the‘ Titanic’ disaster—or 
even some disaster probably now preparing which may be 
even more ‘ Titanic ’"—will practically be forgotten. Not until 
marine and accident assurance companies shall take hold of 
the matter and discriminate against our modern coracles will 
ships be built to float, floating even piece by piece. 

The principle I am advocating to your intelligent readers 
makes for lightness as much as it makes for strength. Nor 
do I think it expensive. It is merely the principle of the 
hollow carried to an extreme in the building of all decks 
above the water-line, and perhaps of one or more below the 
water-line. The quill, the bamboo, the animal bone, are all 
made hollow, not only in the interest of lightness, but of 
strength and of economy of material to be supplied and from 
time to time replenished. A vessel built with the uppermost 
two, three, or four feet of every deck converted into a sort of 
mezzanine deck might, strength for strength, well cost less 
than one built according to the present absurd lofty fashion ; 
and it might, with forced ventilation, be made airier than at 
present. The getting from one deck to another will in any 
case be done mainly by lifts on board the liners. 

The only ship fit for passenger transportation is one that is 
fool-proof. It is idle to expect the ordinary human being to 
use much precaution against a risk which once has become 
familiar, I am not censorious; we must remember human 
nature. Second Officer Lightoller testified that the tempera- 
ture of the water was taken once in two hours. Think of it, 
dear Sir, the chill of a little iceberg just big enough to sink 
the ‘Titanic’ is expected to be felt forty miles away! And 
where it is, and whether the water is getting any colder, we 
shall know perhaps in a couple more hours! Once in two 
minutes, however, is really gross negligence when the ship’s 
speed is from a third to half a mile a minute. The truth is, 
there ought to be two steady veins of water picked up auto- 
matically by the ship, and they should be made to stream 
steadily past thermometers, and the temperature ought to be 
recorded automatically upon a dial, and the dial ought to be 
watched every instant by a more careful look-out than usually 
is found upon the bridge. One vein should be drawn from 
near the surface; the other from four or five fathoms deeper. 
This last may be the practice with some, but I do not 
believe it. 

The absurd stream-line theory—vicious, barren, mongrel- 
bred betwixt hydrostatics and hydrodynamics—still held to 
by most naval architects is responsible for the absence of 
simple contrivances for warning of approach to solid obstacles. 
So far from obeying the stream-line theory, in point of fact 
a ship shoves along ahead of her, below the surface, a very, 
very long cone of water which friction constantly peels off and 
which is constantly renewed. When the blunt apex of this 
cone strikes an obstacle far ahead a reaction is sent back 
instantly upon the vessel’s bows beneath the surface. Not 
only is that quite clear from the primary laws of hydro- 
dynamics, but it ought to have become already well known 
from speed trials in shallow water as compared with those in 
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deep water. I do not doubt that an apparatus so delicate that 
it would not keep the ship back one ship’s length in twenty- 
four hours would for a vessel of the ‘Titanic’s ’ speed and size 
register the presence of an obstacle from three to six miles 
ahead. 

A ship ought to be provided with boats against the accident 
of fire, even if so built that she really cannot sink. But a 
boat is of no service, often, without an officer to see 
that it is lowered properly and swiftly, he to be in it 
himself. Think of its taking the fifteen to twenty minutes 
of which Second Officer Lightoller speaks for lowering a 
boat on board the ‘Titanic’! Think of boats half filled! 
Of boats without officers! Of boats without seamen! Of 
boats hacked loose from the hoists at last by a stoker’s knife! 
Had the sea not been marvellously still a hundred lives would 
have been an astoundingly happy salvage—all this when 
naval architecture and naval management are supposed to 
have reached perfection. In many things we are still far below 
the brutés. ‘There is not a flock of crows, not a band of wild 
horses, but has its supreme commander, and he does not have 
to fear the consequences to himself of any of his orders. Do 
not Iet us blame the directors. They, indeed, are in com- 
mand, but command calls for knowledge. A captain usually 
has knowledge, but if he acts upon his knowledge as he would 
wish to do he will certainly have to look for other employers. 
Directors for the most part do not know any better. There 
ought to be an experienced Navy officer of recognized reputa- 
tion worth preserving on board of everyliner. His salary 
should be paid by the company—to the Government, not to 
himéelf. He should enforce all necessary drills against pas- 
sengers not on the sick-list, and should take supreme com- 
mand whenever he thinks it advisable for safety. And it 
ought to be made an offence punishable with imprisonment 
for life to give to him, or to another for his gratification, any- 
thing of value. Most liner captains would put up objections 
pro forma, and would really welcome such a bulwark against 
the desires and requirements of ignorant directors.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Marston NILEs. 


Topsham, Maine, April 22nd, 1912. 





CONSORT SHIPS. 
[To tae Eprtor ov Tras “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—Mr. J. W. Gordon’s views as to the best means of 
preventing disaster at sea are evidently not the result of 
profound study of either naval architecture or naval methods. 
It would be difficult enough in all conscience to design a 1,000- 
ton ship capable of sustaining a speed of 22-23 knots (the 
speed of the ‘ Titanic’) even if smooth water were guaranteed, 
much less one of 25 knots. If such a ship could be built, 
which I doubt, she would be no more than a box full 
of engines, boilers, and coal, whereas Mr. Gordon would 
like her to be capable of taking off all the 3,000 people 
of the ‘Titanic’ and carrying stores for that number for, pre- 
sumably, some 1,000 knots’ steaming! Has he ever reflected 
that even a moderate degree of bad weather would reduce the 
speed of the small ship by several knots, which the huge bulk 
and length of the ‘ Titanic’ would take no account of? In 
the Navy, when ships are sent for long voyages in company, 
almost all the steaming is done at about twelve knots an hour, 
and when a large ship is sent to convoy a small one over a 
long stretch without a chance of coaling the speed is almost 
always less even than this owing to the fact that the small 
ship, though built for thirty knots for short periods, cannot 
earry enough coal for more than a few hours at high speed. 
To illustrate the increase of power (and therefore coal) 
necessary for an increase of speed I may mention that the 
‘Terrible’ needs about 2,600 horse-power for eleven knots, 
while to double this speed she has to use 25,000, that is, about 
ten times the power for double the speed. 

The one fact that has stuck in the mind of the public seems 
to be that the ‘Titanic’ did not carry enough boats to take 
off all the passengers. Although the naval architect would 
probably admit that too great faith has been placed in the 
strength of these big ships, it is unlikely that he will admit 
that the provision of multitudes of boats is the best insurance 
against future loss of life. At the inquiry that will shortly 
be held we shall probably find those who know most about it 
pointing out that the ‘ Titanic’s’ boats were very lucky to have 





smooth water, and that any number of boats would be of 
small use in heavy weather when crammed with people. 

The most probable reforms will be (1) an alteration of the 
“lanes” at present used, (2) the constant attendance of a 
wireless operator in each ship, (3) more stringent rules as to 
speed when once ice has been reported or in thick weather, 
(4) more drill, not only in lowering boats, but in managing 
them. Perhaps, also, the double bottoms of future ships will 
be extended further on each side than is usual at present. 
The ‘ Mauretania’ and ‘Lusitania’ are, I believe, exceptionally 
well provided in this respect. 

One day there will be a disaster to one of the big Atlantic 
liners that race up Channel in thick weather. At present the 
captains say, “ Well, if I refuse to do it, they will find some 
one else who will.” 

In the chief types of disaster at sea, namely, fire, collision 
with another ship, collision with an iceberg, and running 
ashore, the chance of the ship going down at once is very 
small indeed, and boats would be able to make several 
journeys, for wireless would bring ample assistance in a very 
short time if the simple precaution were taken to have an 
operator constantly on duty in each ship. It would, more- 
over, be easier to arrange for the proper manning of the boats 
by the ship’s officers and crew if the total number were not so 
large.—I am, Sir, &c., GEOFFREY PARRATT. 

The Cloisters, Windsor Castle. 





THE LOSS OF THE ‘TITANIC,’ 
[To tux Epiron or tus “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—The universal recognition of the heroism with which 
the English and American male passengers in the late 
catastrophe sacrificed themselves to the rule “women and 
children first” suggests two important ethical questions: 
(1) How old is that rule? Would a Greek or a Roman have 
consented that the life of a woman should be preferred to that 
of a citizen and warrior? (2) How widely recognized is the 
rule? Is it more than an Anglo-American customP Your 
readers will have noticed that one passenger with an Italian 
name has frankly avowed in the Vienna Press that he not 
only escaped amongst the women, but did it by a fraud—dis- 
guising himself in the clothes of a sailor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CourTNEY Kenny. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 





“MR. ROOSEVELT’S CAMPAIGN.” 

(To ruz Epiton or Tux “Srecraton,.’’] 
Srr,—It is always interesting and often instructive to learn, 
from comments like those which you make in your article of 
March 9th, how our affairs look to a distant and friendly 
observer. Perhaps it may also be of interest to you to know 
how the same affairs appear to us who are in the midst of 
them. 

Mr. Roosevelt's career as President was, like that of every 
man in public life, open to more than one interpretation. 
At the height of his popularity, in his second term, he 
seemed to many of us, as to you, a courageous leader in a 
struggle toward higher ideals in political and business life; 
indeed, there were many who regarded him as the originator 
and embodiment of such ideals. To a second class, somewhat 
cooler observers, who did not wholly approve the vehemence 
of his speech, it seemed, nevertheless, that the needed changes 
could be brought about only with a certain degree of violence, 
which they were therefore willing to overlook if the immediate 
awakening of public interest could be thereby secured. A 
third class, not large, regarded Mr. Roosevelt from the 
beginning with distrust. 

The shift of opinion of which we are now getting the plain 
evidence has been going on for five years. There were, at the 
close of Mr. Roosevelt’s second term, not a few of his admirers 
who felt a sense of relief that he had come safely through to 
the end, and though the number of those who could adopt 
your words to express their confidence that he is “a man of 
upright motives, fair dealing, and untarnished personal 
honour” is still large, it is not so large as it was. One 
rarely hears now those phrases of hero-worship which six 
or eight years ago drowned all dissent or question. Men 
of the second class believe that Mr. Roosevelt's work was done 
when he reached the end of his second term, and, whatever 
their judgment as to his personal character, they regaid the 
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attempt which he is now making to secure the Presidency for 
a third time as harmful and even unworthy. And the third 
class, those who have distrusted Mr. Roosevelt’s character 
and motives, has been largely increased. 

The extent of this change of opinion it would not be 
possible to estimate with certainty, but the causes which have 
produced it are, in part at least, not hard to discover. The 
emotional strain of reform has left us wearied; the definite 
and tangible results have been, as always in such cases, far 
below our expectations; the moral aspects of the reform, in 
which all could be interested, have necessarily receded into 
the background of attention, and the period of sober searching 
after the best method of expressing ideals in action has 
followed in due succession. These causes have nothing to do 
directly with Mr. Roosevelt, and, if he had been able to accept 
the fact that his work as a hortatory fighter was ended, the 
ordinary estimate of him might have gone into history 
unchanged. 

But it has been Mr. Roosevelt’s unhappy fortune that he 
eould not settle comfortably into the background or under- 
stand his own limitations. One need not wonder at it; nor does 
it involve, of strict necessity, a doubt of his sincerity. No 
other man of our time has been exposed to such extreme 
adulation; no other has seemed so easily to draw public 
opinion after him by the mere force of his personality. It 
was almost inevitable that he should desire to return to 
power, and it was quite inevitable that he should use again 
the same means which have so often secured for him a per- 
sonal triumph. He knows no other means. His present 
canvass is purely personal; he has no platform, and he is 
himself the only issue. And it is probably imevitable 
that the vehemence which has always been characteristic of 
him should be heightened into violence. He has at times 
betrayed an impatience of criticism, and, as his method ceases 
to appeal to the more intelligent voters, he seems to be turn- 
ing to what is no better than flattery of “the people.” I 
suppose that his recent speeches are not reported in English 
newspapers; they are given here in full by the papers which 
are most earnestly opposing him, obviously in the expectation 
that his own words will injure him. I enclose a specimen; 
you will not care to print it; but if you, Sir, will first formu- 
late in your mind a working definition of the word demagogue 
and will then carefully read this speech you will see how it 
has come about that distrust of Mr. Roosevelt has so in- 
creased. 

All this has nothing to do with Mr. Roosevelt’s “ pledge ” 
that he would not again be a candidate or with his “treachery” 
to the Republican party. About these charges my feeling is 
not very different from that which you haveexpressed. These 
and other accusations current here are little more than the 
definite forms through which the distrust of Mr. Roosevelt 
seeks to express itself. It is with the deep distrust itself, 
evident enough in the State elections two years ago and now 
showing itself still more clearly, that the friends of Mr. 
Roosevelt have to reckon. I think it is not too much to say 
that al] that he is accomplishing in his present canvass for 
votes is to cast upon his earlier career a light which is most 
disconcerting to his admirers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. P. Morris. 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

[We publish the above, not because we agree with it, but in 
order to give “the other side” a hearing. In our opinion Mr. 
Roosevelt is merely suffering from that reaction which always 
follows an outburst of popularity. His quarrel with the party 
machine has no doubt intensified the reaction, but it would 
have come even if he had proved the most amenable and 
docile of ex-Presidents and ex-popular heroes.—ED. Spectator. } 





NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “Spxcrator.”] 
Srr,—My attention has been called to a letter signed 
“ Bxaminer” in your issue of April 27th. When the 
Spectator is constrained to publish under “ Correspondence ” 
something which was obviously intended by the writer 
as a review, one can only surmise that you are afraid of 
taking responsibility for that which you are not ashamed 
to print. But surely this subterfuge is unnecessary: you 
must know the characteristics of a Middlesex Special Jury 
too well to fear a libel action in which the plaintiff might 





be convicted, or even suspected, of holding Liberal opinions, 
To show that your reviewer is not strictly impartial, perhaps 
I may quote some words written of our treatise on “ National 
Insurance” by an opponent of the Act as zealous as, and 
possibly not less distinguished than, your anonymous “corre« 
spondent,” Sir Edward Brabrook, ex-Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. 

“ A cynic might suggest that the learned authors were emulating 
the haste of the Legislature by bringing out thus early a volume 
of more than 500 pages on an Act which only became law on 
December 16th last ; but such a suggestion would be unjust. The 
book is an excellent piece of work, and reflects great credit on the 
industry and insight of the authors.” 

Now, may I answer your correspondent’s question, dis. 
courteously though it is expressed? He is entirely mistaken 
in supposing that it is in any way a condition precedent to 
the liability of an employer to pay contributions that the 
workman should present a card to be stamped. There is no 
liability under Part I. of the Act upon the workman to obtain 
a card, to present it to his employer, or to take any other 
step whatever with regard to the payment of contributions, 
No gaols will therefore be required to accommodate 
workmen, because they cannot be defaulters. The liability is 
upon the employer to pay the contribution [s. 4 (2)], at such 
times [s. 4(1)], and in such manner (s. 7) as the regulations 
may prescribe. If the workman has no card it will be the 
duty of the employer to get one for him, or otherwise to pay 
the contribution in accordance with the regulations. I would 
point out that, in addition to criminal proceedings under 
s. 69, an employer who fails or neglects to pay contributions 
runs the perhaps more serious risk under s. 70 of making 
himself liable for the payment to any employee who is a 
member of an approved society of any benefit, e.g., 5s. a 
week up to the age of seventy in permanent disablement, of 
which the employee may have been deprived by such non- 
payment. We have not anticipated the possibility of local 
authorities declining to nominate representatives on the Insur- 
ance Committee because it is too absurdly remote. The 
answer to your correspondent’s question is the same in their 
case as in that of the doctors—the working of the Act would 
proceed without them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. §. Comyns Carr. 

1 Temple Gardens, Temple, B.C. 





[To rue Epiror or tus “Sprecrator.”’] 


Srr,—Your correspondent “ Examiner,” in his letter (April 
27th) on National Insurance, makes it quite clear that there is 
no penal obligation on a workman to produce a card to his 
employer for stamping the weekly contributions, and regards 
this as “the vital flaw in the Act.” He seems to think the 
Commissioners will hardly have the temerity to punish, by 
imprisonment at any rate, the workman who fails to produce 
acard. His difficulty will be solved ina much simpler manner 
by transferring to the employer the obligation to produce the 
ecard. Inthe Memorandum explanatory of the Bill issued on 
May 8th, 1911, the Chancellor of the Exchequer states 
(p. 14) :-— 

“The workman is to be required to produce his card to his 
employer at the time when wages are paid, and if he omits to do 
so then the employer will be empowered and required to obtain 
a card for him. The whole of the above provisions will not 
appear in the Bill, some being left to regulations.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., MeEpDIcvs, 





HOME RULE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—You may think it worth while to print the appended 


extract from “ Fuller’s Worthies.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. C. G. 


BARK-SHIRE PROVERBS. 


“ He that England will win 
Must with Ireland first begin." 

“This Proverb importeth that great designs must be managed 
gradatim, not only by degrees, but due method. England, it seems, 
is too great a morsel for a forreign foe to be chopped up at once; 
and therefore it must orderly be attempted, and Ireland be first 
assaulted. Some have conceived, but it is but a conceit (all 
things being in the bosom of Divine Providence), that, had the 
Spanish armado in Kighty-eight fallen upon Ireland (when the 
well-affected therein were few and ill-provided), they would have 
given a better account of their service to him who sent them. To 
rectify which errour, the King of Spain sent afterward John d@ 
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reland, but with what success is sufficiently known. 
ila i with w 
sai og ney ene hath a desire to try the truth of this 
Proverb at his own peril, both England and Ireland lie for climate 
in the same posture they were before.” * 

* Note in edition of 1811, ‘‘and happily for both countries in a state of 
patural union.” 


MODERN WARS AND WAR TAXES. 
[To rae Evrror or tas “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—In your favourable review of “ Modern Wars and War 
Taxes”—for which I thank you cordially—you raise a 
very important question of foreign policy on which I am 
sorry not to be able to agree with you. In defending Sir 
Edward Grey’s treatment of the Morocco crisis and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech on the same subject at the Mansion 
House you claim that both are quite in accord with my own 
jdeal of a British foreign policy as outlined in the second 
chapter of my book. Then you ask, “‘ What can have led 
Mr. Lawson to quarrel with bis own ideal ? ” 

I would be only too glad to think with you that my ideal 
had been realized in the Morocco case both by Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Lloyd George, but it seemed to me ut the time, 
and seems still, to have been the very opposite. Instead of 
being “entirely satisfied with our existing share of possessions 
and responsibilities,” Sir Edward Grey—with the consent of 
the Cabinet, of course—created for us new responsibilities 
toward Germany, which in the future may prove very em- 
barrassing, not to say perilous. I happened to be in Germany 
at the time and to have exceptional opportunities of 
studying the effects of our diplomacy on the average German 
citizen. “They were bad—thoroughly and unmistakably bad. 
We were execrated as jealous mischief-makers and envious 
rivals of Germany, not in Morocco only, but wherever we had 
a chance. 

Unreasonable as that state of mind may have been, it was a 
problem our Foreign Office had to deal with. The really vital 
question for us, then, was not Morocco; neither was it any 
matter of diplomatic etiquette. It was to give as little 
provocation as posaible to the Germans in their then state 
of irritation. They have passed the stage in which national 
differences can be settled by ordinary diplomatic methods. 
The idea of an ultimate appeal to arms is ever present in their 
minds. Every grievance they may find against us will be 
regarded as a challenge, and one day the supposed challenge 
will be suddenly taken up. 

From this point of view, the natural point for any one to 
assume in writing on war finance, I cannot admit that 
either Sir Edward Grey or Mr. Lloyd George gave the 
Germans a minimum of provocation. Certainly the Germans 
did not think so, and it is they who have the deciding voice. 
One day a British Government may have to take the risk of 
giving the Germans mortal offence, but let us hope that it will 
not be done without grave and adequate cause; that it will be 
done not theatrically but calmly, and with a clear national 
conscience. These conditions were sadly wanting last year 
in the Morocco crisis. So far from regarding our foreign 
policy on that occasion as ideal I would like to see its two most 
characteristic incidents blotted out of our diplomatic history, 
namely, Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion House speech and Lord 
Haldane’s subsequent visit to Canossa—I mean Berlin. Are 
the Germans wrong in regarding these two eccentric move- 
ments as cause and effect ? 

Having said this much about the really important question 
raised by your reviewer, I would fain add a few words about 
the minor question as to there being too much Lloyd George 
finance in my book. Possibly there is, if we look merely to 
the political or domestic side of that finance ; but, however 
sick we may all be of the political side of it, its military side 
has as yet been hardly touched. Your reviewer recognizes 
very correctly that it is the most serious aspect of all. The 
financial policy personified in Mr. Lloyd George is not only 
straining our peace resources, but is undermining our power 
to finance a great war. That truth cannot be too often 
reiterated in any book on military finance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. K. Lawson. 





North Finchley. 





NOTHING MATTERS. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” J 
Srr,—Your leader on “ Political Apathy ” sets one thinking— 
that’s the worst of your paper. You start an idea, and with 





your logic and homely illustrations to give point to your 
argument one is landed in thought before one knows where 
one is. The result of this particular “leader” is that you 
make me think that it is not only in politics there is apathy. 
When reading your leader I was instantly reminded of the 
old query and answer, “ What's the good of anything? Why 
nothing!” 

To-day “nothing matters,” and therefore it matters a great 
deal that “nothing matters.” I am not trying to be funny, 
but really it is true that to-day “nothing matters.” True, the 
‘Titanic’ disaster has given the nation a shaking, but for 
how long? I suppose in a few days we shall have the 
statistician with his pencil showing that notwithstanding 
this disaster the odds are, say, 50,000 to one in favour 
of crossing the Atlantic safely, and that we are in 
danger of exaggeration to make too much of anything. 
Yes, Sir, you are right about political apathy. The political 
demagogue goes on his wicked way unchecked, but it “ doesn’t 
matter,” for the man who could expose him dare not do so, 
for his hands are not clean from clap-trap either. Yes, Sir, 
nothing matters nowadays—Sunday observance? It doesn’t 
matter. The workman breaking his pledged word and his 
contract? It doesn’t matter. We are too cynical, neurotic, 
and lazy to think that anything mattered for more than a few 
moments. Your diagnosis has much truth in it as regards 
the political apathy being traceable to the rush of events and 
bewildering inventions which makes us blasé and surprised at 
nothing. It applies to other things than politics. I wonder 
how it would be if every one had once a month in separate 
rooms thirty-six hours’ complete rest. Should we get our 
nerves steadied, and a little clear thinking, and a recognition 
that, after all, there were such things as “fixed principles ”"?— 
I am, Sir, &c., “ UNSATISFIED.” 





A DEARTH OF SWALLOWS IN SOUTHERN 
EUROPE. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—Over the signature of Sefior Juan Tellez Lopez in the 
Nuevo Mundo of to-day is printed the following letter, of 
which I submit a translation in the hope of eliciting comments 
from yourself or from some of your correspondents.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. Grenny. 
Hotel Reina Victoria, Ronda, Spain, April 18th. 


“THE SWALLOWS COME NOT. 

The swallows, those charming and legendary birds, harbingers 
of fine weather, are beginning to forget us. For some years past, 
in France, Italy, and Spain, a continuous diminution of the 
hirundines has been observed. In spite of the splendid weather 
enjoyed this spring in the whole of Southern Europe, in some of 
our districts none of these birds have been seen. 

The cause of this phenomenon, strange and—from more than 
one point of view—lamentable, is the colonization of North Africa, 
The swallow leaves our climes at the end of September or the 
early part of October, and returns to nest with us at the close 
of March. But the heat of Africa is not the reason of their 
passage across the Mediterranean to Spain, Italy, and the South 
of France. What they seek in Europe are human habitations 
whereon to build their nests; water and earth to form the mud 
of which those nests are mainly made; above all, insects with 
which to feed themselves and their young. 

Since France has colonized Algeria, and Spain North Morocco, 
they find in Northern Afriva water, earth, vegetable, and insect 
food enough. Therefore it is that in spring the swallows are 
under no necessity to quit their winter quarters. So they remain 
in Africa. 

Here we have one of those biological correlations that at first 
blush surprise us, yet are explicable on simple grounds, ‘ Peaceful 
penetration’ in Morocco and in Tripoli will increase the number 
of sufferers from marsh fever in Spain and Italy. It is well known 
that marsh fever is transmilited by the poison-bearing mosquito, 
culex anopheles, which inoculates the human subject through the 
skin with the Laveran parasite. And since swallows are the chief 
enemies of these insects, the diminution in the number of swallows 
facilitates the multiplication of those mosquitoes. 

Let us pray, then, that we may not wholly and for ever. lose the 
beautiful bird of which Bécqueri sang!” 





“IN PETTO.” 
(To rue Epitror or rue “ Srectaror.”’) 
S1r,—The misuse of the phrase in petto referred to by Dr. 
J.P. Steele (Spectator April 27th, p. 677) appears to be sucha 
case of Italianized French as is described in Mr. Carmichael’s 
book “In Tuscany,” those who use “in petto” as.equivalent to 
“in miniature” being apparently under the impression that 
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‘petto is the Italian for the French petit. Petto is derived 


from the Latin pectus, i.e., breast, &c. 
‘To quote from Mr. Carmichael’s book (published by J. 
‘Murray, 1991), on p. 110 he writes :— 


“A great impediment to —— Tuscan is the cleverness, 
‘and especially the ‘courtesy, of the Tuscans themselves. They 
read your wants without any need of speech, and if you make a 
mistake are even capable of adopting it for the sake of saving 
your feelings. One of the first happy thoughts of the beginner is 
to Italianize French words. It answers so often. He knows, to 
begin with, that if he changes the French -eau into -ello (e.g., 
agneau, agnello) or the French -eur into -ore (¢.g., vapeur, 
wvapore) he will probably be right. He is tempted to soar 
beyond these ascertained rules, garcon, garzone; jardin, giar- 
alino ; hier, “ieri ; famais, giammai; how smoothly the system 
‘works! He goes into a pizzicheria and asks the price of 
(jambon) giambone, pointing to a small juicy ham of the basentino 
«ure. ‘Questo giambone,’ says the courteous shopman, ‘costa 
novanta centesimi la libbra.’ The ham is bought on the spot and 
sent home. The cook is asked what she thinks of the giambone. 
‘The what?’ she asks:in bewildered astonishment. ‘The giambone 
which I myself sent: home from the pizzicheria.’ ‘Ah!’ she gasps 
apologetically, ‘it is excellent giambone! Will the signore have 
some of it ‘fried with ‘eggs, after the manner of the Americans ?’ 
‘And'so, thanks toan infamous conspiracy of courtesy between a 
shopman, a: cook, a parlourmaid, and a serving-man it was six 
months before Ifound out that there was no such word in the 
Tuscan tongue as giambone, and that the Italian for ham was 
proscititto! . ..” 


Amongst writers who have used or misused in petfio as 
in miniature are Rudyard Kipling (Hon. Litt.D.), who says 
of one of his characters in“ Kim” (p. 341) that “he repre- 
sents in petto India in transition”; and Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole (Litt.D.) in his book, “The Barbary Corsairs ” (“Story 
of the Nations” Series), writing (p. 309) of the occupation of 
Tunis by the French (1831) says, “ It was the history of Algiers 
in petto.” The Times described St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
asa “university in petio” on the occasion of the visit of 
Archbishop Temple in 1902 or 1903. i 

There.are ‘references to the subject in the ninth series of 
“ Notes and Queries,” vols. viii., ix., x., and xi., starting from a 
query of my own in the number for November 30th, 1901.—I 
am, Sir, &., 

C. 8. Harris. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To tue Evtror oF THE “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—As Chairman of the Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee I wjsh to appeal to all Churchmen, irrespective of 
political party, for support in resisting the Bill for the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the Church in Wales 
mow before Parliament. 

This Bill, if passed, will (1) cut off from the Church the 
most ancient of its dioceses, (2) alienate to secular purposes 
endowments which have been devoted for centuries to the 
service of God, (3) deprive numerous parishes of the services 
of the sole minister of religion resident in them, and (4) inflict 
a grievous blow on the largest and most progressive religious 
body in Wales. 

The Central Church Committee, which is specially charged 
with the duty of enlightening the people as to the disastrous 
effects of this policy, has already made strenuous efforts to 
carry out its'mission. More than 4,000 meetings have been 
held with its assistance, or under its auspices or that of its 
diocesan and other local branches during the past winter, 
while several millions of publications have been applied for 

“and distributed. ‘The effect is seen in the uprising of public 
opinion against the proposals of the Government. 

Much, however, still remains to be done, and to repel this 
attack on their rights and liberties Churchmen have to face a 
Jong and arduous campaign. Protest must continue to be 
made in every parish throughout the country, petitions to 
Parliament promoted, publications freely circulated, and 
speakers provided. To carry on such a campaign large funds 
are essential, and I ask my fellow Churchmen to provide the 
Committee with the financial support adequate for the 
purpose. 

It is estimated*that for the objects in viewa sum of £30,000 
is required; a comparatively small amount, having regard to the 

«vast and far-reaching issues at stake. Of this sum about 
£6,000 has already: been raised, and donations or annual sub- 
scriptions wilt be thankfully received by me (by cheque crossed 


Secretary at the offices of the Committee in the Charch House, 
Westminster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DrvonsuIRe, Chairman. 
Central Church Committee for Defence and Instruction, 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W. 





(To rug Epiror of tue “Srecraron.”} 

Srr,— Whilst much impressed by your plea for a State Chure}, 
on the principle that a nation should be definitely represented 
on its spiritual side, I find it difficult to resist the Welsh 
ease for Disestablishment. Wales is not as England. 4 
Referendum on the subject of Disestublishment in Englang 
would, I believe, confirm and strengthen the Anglican Chureh 
to an amazing degree. In Wales the situation is entirely 
differeat. Disestablishment has been demunded more than 
once before, aud now it is being called for by the almogt 
unanimous vote of the Welsh Parliamentary representatives, 
It might have been better, from some points of view, if Wales 
could have left the privileged Church to her opportunities and 
responsibilities. But what the Principality has really done is 
the music we have to. face. There is a saying—I think it is a 
Welsh saying—that it is not he who makes the shoe who 
knows where it pinches. The Welsh people beg that the 
Church of England in Wales shall not any longer be permitted 
to assume exceptional and invulnerable prerogatives. What 
ean we who are not of her nationality reply? It is not enough 
to say that Disestablishment will create a sense of injuatice in 
the disestablished Church. A sense of injustice at present 
stings the nation and has led to the present Bill. Must we 
not remember, too, that the Church of England in Wales 
claims that her least important.incumbent possesses spiritual 
powers which she denies to the most eminent minister whose 
ordination is not at her hands ? The Nonconformist may be 
saying that Disestablishment is necessary; certainly the 
Welsh people are saying it—not of envy, but in the name of 
equity.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Epwarp HaRrtow. 

[These may be good arguments for Disestablishment, but 
surely our correspondent will not think them applicable to 
Disendowment, or rather to the secularization of Chureh 
revenues. But the present Bill is first and foremost a Dis. 
endowing Bill—Ep. Spectator.] 





CLIFTON COLLEGE JUBILEE. 

[To tHe Eprror or tue “Specrator.”’ | 
Srm,—May we ask the aid of your columns in order to remind 
Cliftonians scattered through the world that, in view of the 
approaching Jubilee of Clifton College, representative gatherings 
of Old Cliftonians have decided to present the school with 
an additional ground for games ? 
The land selected comprises forty-eight acres, stands high, and 
gives an extensive view over Somerset. The proposed gift meets 
a real need, and will be of great value in the life of the school. 
The Jubilee is to be celebrated during the week ending 
July 13th, and in order that the gift may be completely paid for 
and provision made for erecting necessary buildings and properly 
laying out the ground, part of which is already being made use of 
by the school, to the great benefit of the Close, it is desired te 
raise ap additional £10,000 during the next three months. Many 
Cliftonians have already contributed to the scheme, many others 
are in distant parts and their addresses unknown. No doubt 
there are amongst them men who would be glad to show 
generosity to their old school by assisting this project. 
May we invite all such, and any others who have not yet helped, 
to send subscriptions to Mr. Arthur Stone, 5 Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C.? And as the date is now very near may we invite 
them do so without delay? Thanking you for your courteous 
aid, we are, Sir, &c., 
Sypnry Buxton. Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. 
T. Herpert Warren. AgtTuour QuiLier-Coucs. 
James Hearu. 





LONDON PARADE: NATIONAL RESERVE FUND. 


We have received the following sums for this Fand :— 

Richard C. Abdy, £1000 Old Nightingale Nurse, £5 0 0 
W. Lleweliyn Evans, £1 0 0 

Amount previously acknowledged, £436 10 0. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pscudonym, or are mark 

“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
ewpression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” ineertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 





‘Hoare and Co.);or they may be forwarded direct to the 


publication, 
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POETRY. 





THE MODERN EYE. 


r* All that we can hope to bring to this lengthy discussion upon which this 
\ ae is embarked is the modern eye.’’—Mr. Wixston Churchill in his speech 
Hothe Second Reading of the Home Rale Bill. 


“ WuEn I survey my chequered past, 
And sean the deeds that made it hum, 
I veritably stand aghast 
At what I didn’t quite become. 
I always was a brainy brat 
And yet I often thought awry "— 
“Pray bow do you account for that? ”— 
“T lacked as yet the modern eye.” 


“ Of old, when Ulster threatened fight, 
Fired by a generous filial zeal 
1 swore that Ulster would be right 
To back her cause with shot and steel. 
But now I know the claims of Pat 
*Tis simple madness to deny ”— 
“ Pray how do you account for that ? "— 
“IT view things with the modern eye.” 


“ Assuming.a pacific pose 
While Home affairs were in my charge, 
On lovingkindness to our foes 
I ne'er omitted to enlarge. 
Now I believe in tit for tat, 
To sentiment I bid good-bye ”— 
“ Pray how do you account for that ?”—~ 
“ It’s all my ultra-modern eye.” 


“ Once I upheld the crying need 
Of Peace on economic grounds, 
And, as I preached that noble creed, 
My pious fervour knew no bounds. 
But I was talking through my hat, 
And now I’m making millions fly ”— 
“ Pray how do you account for that ?”— 
“T view things with the modern eye.” 


“T loved to lavish hot abuse 
On bloated armaments and sich, 
On wars that drain our vital juice 
To aggrandize the greedy rich. 
Now I diseard such silly chat, 
For battleships I loudly ery ”— 
“ Pray how do you account for that? ”— 
“T view things with the modern eye.” 


“In former years I pledged my aid 
To women who desired the vote, 
But when, through rioting and raid, 
Their chance of winning grew remote, 
Warned by the jumping of the cat 
I left the ladies high and dry’”’— 
“Pray how do you account for that ? 
“T view things with the modern eye.” 


“Unlike the Ethiopian, who 
Can never change his swarthy skin, 
With the chameleon’s dedal hue 
I claim in politics my kin. 
Fools call me ‘ renegade’ and ‘ rat,’ 
I blandly answer rdvra pet” — 
“ Pray how is one to construe that ? ”"— 
“T view things with the modern eye.” 


C. L, G. 


” 








ART. 


——_ 


THE ACADEMY. I. 





WE have become so used to the yearly exhibitions of the 
Academy that we are liable to be deadened to their monstrous | 
nature. If we translate into terms of music the Gargantuan 
entertainment provided for us we shall perhaps in some small | 
way be able to realize the senseless nature of the proceeding. | 
Let us in imagination construct the programme of a concert 


which might be an equivalent for the varied and. hetero- 
geneous collection thrown down before us by the Academicians 
in the name of art. Our concert would take place at 
Olympia; it might open with brass. banda playing selec- 
tions from musical comedy, As soon as thedast bray of 
the cornets, so well described by a musician as cheap and 
nasty trumpets, bad ended the first netes.of,a classical string 
quartet would be heard (for do net the frames of the 
pictures at the Academy touch each other ?), This would be 
followed by a comic music-hall turn, both vulgar and inane. 
Room would, of course, be found for the interpretation of a 
severe masterpiece by a great performer, to be hurriedly 
succeeded by way of change by the anties of performing cats 
and monkeys or the tricks of the last, fashionable virtuoso. 
Sentiment would naturally oceupy a considerable par- 
tion of the programme, with its variations—amoroso, 
domestic, heroic, and _ religioso. The last would, of. 
course, be accompanied by coloured lights and all the 
apparatus of the melodrama and Herr Reinhardt. Nor would 
the charms of rural life be left out, but it would, no longer be 
“the feeling one has on going into the country,” but rather 
the noises one encounters there ; and a realistic representation 
of the sounds of the farmyard and. the, hooting of motors 
along the country roads would form the material for a new 
pastoral symphony. But worse than all these would be those 
pompous and pinchbeck imitations of: great art in which 
poverty of ideas takes refuge in learned dullness, or where 
the vulgar-minded by assuming the trappings of style 
persuade the ignorant that they are familiar, with the grand 
manner. 

If it were possible to conceive of the Academy unbending from 
their Olympian pose and defending their actions they might 
say, “ We ourselves only produce a small proportion. of the 
pictures, and we are not to be blamed for,those who. do nat, 
paint great works. We should be thankful if all the artists 
sent us masterpieces to hang, but if they. do not are we to 
close half our rooms?” The answer is, that. we do, not 
expect a yearly crop of masterpieces, but we do expect 
that there should be some classification. of. the material 
put at the disposition of the Hanging Committee. 
Why should not the various categories be grouped together 
so that the admirers of the typical Academy pictures would 
not have the annoyance, as they do now, of occasionally. en- 
countering works of art? It is impossible to suppose, that 
the people who flock to see gorgeously dressed ladies painted 
by popular Academicians can do anything but resent as an 
interruption pictures like those of Mr. Clausen. Mr. Dicksee’s 
lady in a green dress (180), with the absurd feather of 
the same colour stuck upright on the top of her head, and 
Mr. J. J. Shannon's “creations” in foam,.and fluff, with 
artificial flowers blooming in property backgrounds, no doubt. 
give pleasure to people of uneducated or vitiated tastes. When 
looking at the former the simple-minded can rejoice in the decep- 
tion of the eye which is afforded by the painting of the furniture, 
and in the works of the latter the readers of the penny 
novelette can find realized their ideals. of high-born ladies 
adorned with all the luxuries of wealth. The people who gloat 
over those sentimental songs which are at the same time both 
melodramatic and vulgar will find their taste catered for 
pictorially by Mr. Herbert Draper in Mountain Mists (730). 
Here airily clad ladies float in languorous attitudes about paste- 
board snow mountains, and their admirers would be infinitely 
happier if this picture and many others of the same nature which 
it would be tedious to enumerate, but of which (46), (74), (112), 
(312), (349), and (401) are examples, were placed in a room 
together. How much better, too, it would be if, to resume. the 
musical metaphor, what might be called the brass band _pic- 
tures were given the large room to themselves! No doubt the 
cacophony would be terrible to sensitive natures, but those 
who rejoice in royal pageantries and ceremonial portraits 
would have a satisfying meal if to these were added The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (313), by Mr. Bandy; The Barricade 
(302), by Mr. F. Roe; and Mr. and Mrs. Knight’s blazing sun- 
light pictures, (744) and (701), which last make us think 
regretfully of the smoked glasses we lately used for the 
eclipse. 

lf some selection of this kind could be made one modest 
room would contain all that the visitor who cares for serious 
art wants to see. He could have his concert of classical music 
without interfering with the pleasures of those who crave for 
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the more highly seasoned joys of the variety entertainment. 
Sometimes, no doubt, a strayed reveller would enter the 
temple of art by mistake, and, perhaps, he would there learn 
something. At present how is the ordinary man to improve 
his taste? He goes uninstructed to the exhibition of the 
leading society of painters in the country and sees works of 
every kind, good and bad, jumbled together with no hint as to 
their relative value. What hope is there that taste can be 
cultivated by such a process? He who is already instructed 
can pick out the grain from the chaff, but how should even a 
willing learner progress if both are presented to him as of 
equal importance ? 

Now let us look for some of the pictures which might adorn 
the room of the true artists if one were set apart for them 
here. Mr. Clausen would occupy a distinguished position— 
his works are so complete, so subtle, and unaffected. In one 
gicture—The Window (204)—he gives us a full and strong 
mealization of clear daylight as it streams into the room, 
illuminating, and detaching by contrast of shade the two 
-white-clad girls by the flower-decked table. In another— 
The Stars Coming Out (683)—a little picture of a farmyard, 
-the light is dying and evening putting her sober livery 
-on ricks and buildings. By the magic of twilight 
‘things are becoming mysterious and the sky is filiing 
with stars. In The Road (287) the air is full of warm sun- 
light, here caressing and not blazing, and all rendered with 
extraordinary beauty. The light is realized without the 
sacrifice of the loveliness of the paint surface, for the artist 
has known how to convey his emotional intention by means 
of craftsmanship beautiful in itself. Here are none of those 
splashes and dabs of paint which have now commonly taken 
the place of the over-polished surface of a few years ago, and 
which are merely a reaction and a fashion, and not in them- 
selves vital. Mr. Adrian Stokes has painted a picture which 
is unapproached by any other work here inspired by the 
-mountains. It is not only the fine drawing and colour of An 
Autumn Evening in the Alps (151), but the feeling of the per- 
sonality and loneliness of great snow mountains, which makes 
this picture delightful. Mr. Stokes brings to the Alps the 
saine ‘high seriousness and love shown by Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton in his treatment of trees. The smaller of this latter 

_artist’s two pictures, The Ferry, Sunbury-on- Thames (388), is 
the more effective, even if its clouds seem a little too solid ; for 
the painter’s large Moonrise (353) is handicapped here by its 
sombre hue and the glaring untoned gold of its preposterously 
ugly frame, which, as well as its unsympathetic neighbours, 
makes it difficult to estimate its true value. Mr. Lindner has 
painted a picture, The Maas at Dordrecht (129), in which he has 

. concentrated and made effective the good qualities which he 
sometimes scatters in his works. There is nothing here to 

. detract from the effect as a whole, and the colour is rich 

~without being in any way forced. To next week must be left 

:the consideration of the figure pictures and the one really 
noble piece of sculpture contributed by Mr. Havard Thomas. 

H. $. 





—_ 


BOOKS. 


—_>—— 


ALONE IN WEST AFRICA* 

Tis is an interesting and attractive book written by an 
Australiar. lady of unbounded enterprise, already known as a 
skilled and picturesque writer. Mrs. Gaunt visited the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, went to nearly every station on 
the Gold Coast, travelled inland up the Volta and across into 
German territory, and as far as Odumase, in the Ashanti 
Hinterland. Her book, which is well illustrated by her own 
photographs and much helped by a rough sketch map, con- 
tains graphic description, shrewd observation, and outspoken 
criticism. 

The first feature which calls attention is the personal cour- 
age of the writer, which took her into places singularly ill 
suited for wandering white ladies, and where, it must be 
added, she cannot have gone without causing a considerable 
measure of anxiety and inconvenience to others. Her courage 
is illustrated by her own confessions of fear on several occa- 
sions,as when, on her way from the Volta to Togoland, she 








: * Alone in West Africa, By Mary Gaunt, London: T, Werner Laurie, 
[15s. net.) 


passed a night alone in the resthouse on Anum mountain, 
“ What I feared I know not, but I feared, feared greatly. .., 
I could hear the drip, drip as of water falling somewhere jn 
the silence; I could hear the cry of a bird out in the bush. 
but it was the silence that made every rustle so fraught with 
meaning. It was no good telling myself thore was nothing to 
fear” (pp. 228-9). And, again, in another resthouse in the 
forest behind Kumasi: “I was afraid of something intangible, 
born of the weird stillness and the gloom” (p. 363). Men and 
women who are reaJly cowards do not like to talk about it, 
and, if they do, are much more reserved than Mrs. Gaunt. 


Her courage was accompanied by, was probably in large 
measure the result of, excellent health. She seems to have 
spent over eight months on her trip, though there is an 
absence of dates in the narrative; she went freely into heat 
and rain and among the most unhealthy surroundings, yet she 
tells us that she went to West Africa ill “and came away in 
the rudest health” (p. 389). This she attributes to acting upon 
the principle “ that to ensure good health in West Africa you 
must have plenty of fresh air” (p. 183). 

In addition to her personal pluck, her good health, and her 
Australian readiness to rough it, Mrs. Gaunt brought to her 
West African visit at once strong sympathy with the genius 
loct and an eye for, coupled with ability to depict, natural 
scenery. She went with infinite labour all along the Gold 
Coast, bearing in mind that its name implies what it was in 
history—a coast upon which Europeans of various nations con- 
structed forts and factories at this point and at that, sometimes 
side by side, as at Accra, where in old days English, Dutch, and 
Danes all had forts. These forts on the Gold Coast had a 
singular attraction for her. She tells us that her publisher 
“commissioned a book about the wonderful old forts that I 
knew lay neglected and crumbling to decay all along the shores 
of the Gold Coast” (p. 8): one of the chapters is headed “In the 
Paths of the Men of Old”; and of Elmina she writes: “If I 
were to describe the magnificent old castle, I should fill half the 
book ; it is so well worth writing about” (p. 151). It is to be 
hoped that the pages of Alone in West Africa will call atten- 
tion to these landmarks of a curious and interesting past, and 
lead to their upkeep as ancient monuments. If she can 
write about forts, she can also describe tropical scenery. Here 
is an appreciation of the Volta River : 

“Sometimes its great, wide, quiet reaches are like still, deep 
lakes, in whose clear surface is mirrored the calm, blue sky, the 
fleecy clouds, the verdure-clad banks, and the hills that are clothed 
in the densest green to their very peaks. Sometimes it is a raging 
torrent, fighting its way over the rocks, and beneath the vivid 
blue sky is the gorgeous vegetation of the tropics, tangled, 
luxuriant, feathery palms, tall and shapely silk-cotton trees bound 
together with twining creeper, and trailing vine in one impenetrable 
mass” (pp. 214-15). 

And here is the impression produced upon her by the Ashanti 
forest :— 

“There was not much to see, but yet the eternal trees had a 
most wonderful charm. It was like being in some lofty cathedral 
where the very air was pulsating with the thought of great and 


unseen things beyond the comprehension of the puny mortals who 
dared rashly to venture within the precincts ” (p. 361). 


In these days, when there is unfortunately no great love lost 
between English and Germans, it is pleasant to note how 
warmly Mrs. Gaunt writes of the personal kindness which she 
received from the Germans in Togoland. She is, moreover, a 
great admirer of German work and German methods in West 
Africa, some of her comments being very apt. As the guest 
of a German trader and his wife at Saltponds, on the Gold 
Coast, she “ began to realize for the first time that efficiency 
in little things which is going to carry the Germans so far” 
(p. 166), and her reflection on crossing from a forest track in 
British territory toa fine road in Togoland is: “ The Germans 
make roads as the Romans made them, that their conquering 
legions might pass ” (p. 242). 

But, when she writes on “ German versus English methods,” 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the writer is an Australian. 
Indeed, the interest of the book largely consists in West 
Africa being described from an Australian point of view, the 
point of view of the young members of the British family, 
when taking stock of and sitting in friendly judgment upon 
the parents’ work. It is in all senses an open-air point of 
view, fresh, healthy, virile (even when it is a woman’s), seeing 





weak points and sometimes making good ones, but, on the 
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other hand, rough and ready, over-confident from want of 
adequate knowledge and training, a point of view which does 
not sufficiently reckon with what the past has left as a legacy, 
or with the complications caused on the one hand by public 
opinion in an old and staid community and on the other by 
the divided attention which a world-wide Empire implies. 
Thus the “thorough German methods ” appeal to Mrs. Gaunt, 
and it is well that they should be appreciated and that their 
merits should be pointed out. But the untidy Gold Coast is 
one among many tropical dependencies of England. Its 
well-kept neighbour, Togoland, is one of a few tropical 
dependencies upon which Germany can concentrate her great 
resources and her singular power of organization. Togoland 
has little coast and much hinterland; and when Mrs. Gaunt 
went into British Hinterland in Ashanti she came to the 
conclusion that the English, as administrators, can at least 
compare with the Germans. But the Gold Coast in the past 
was coast and not hinterland, and it came to England 
seared with white as well as black barbarism. The 
white barbarism was not all of England's own making, 
for other nations also were planted on the coast 
and had a hand in the slave trade. This past has con- 
tributed to the present in the coast regions of West 
Africa, and has still more contributed to the views, whether 
right or wrong, which are held in England about West Africa, 
to tenderness for Mission work, and to distrust of the 
“thorough” methods which appeal to Mrs. Gaunt. There 
may be solid foundation for ber views, and we may well have 
much to learn from our French and German neighbours and 
rivals in Africa, but present conditions must be interpreted 
through the past. 

“During all my stay in German territory,” Mrs. Gaunt 
writes, “I never slept under a mosquito curtain, and I never 
saw that abomination, a mosquito-proof room. The Germans 
evidently think it easier to do away with the mosquito ” (p. 256) ; 
and she records her “ firm belief that no inconsiderable number 
of lives in Africa must be lost owing to some doctor's prejudice 
in favour of mosquito-proof netting ” (p. 18). This, again, illus- 
trates somewhat literally what has been termed above the 
young, open-air view. Surely it may be assumed that English 
are as much alive as Germans to the desirability of eliminating 
the mosquito as far as it is possible to do so, and that where 
it may not be possible under present conditions at our 
innumerable out-stations, the great scientific men who have 
given and are giving their lives to combating malaria, and who 
have proved to demonstration that the conductor of malaria 
is the anopheles mosquito, know what they are about in 
prescribing mosquito netting. 

In her comparison of English, Australian, and German 
women, and her insistence that West Africa should not be so 
constantly decried as a dwelling-place, and might be made 
more of a home and less of a scene of exile, by encour- 
aging English wives to go out and live with their husbands, 
Mrs. Gaunt writes what is well worth attention. Here, 
again, we have, and have at its best, the Australian 
point of view that hardness and loneliness may be 
cheerfully endured in doing constructive work for the nation. 
She writes in the spirit of the “ Women of the West,” who 
are building up Australia. “ Every woman who goes and stays 
makes it easier for the woman who follows in her footsteps” 
(p. 390). Her criticisms, too, on the constant changes of officers 
from one station to another have considerable force. But on 
all these points she writes as though what has occurred to her 
cannot have occurred to those who have been administering 
or trading with West Africa all these years, and who have at 
their disposal an unrivalled store of West African experience. 
When we read that “finally, West Africa is the country of 
raw material. Itshould be England’s duty so to work that 
country that it be complementary to England, the great 
manufacturing land” (p. 397), we are almost forced to the 
conclusion that Liverpool merchants bave never existed and 
that West Africa has now been discovered for the first 
time. 

But this quotation does not show Mrs. Gaunt at her best. 
She is at her best in vivid description; and whether she is 
describing Liberia, “Where the black man rules”; or the 
“Ground Nut Colony,” as she styles the Gambia ; or the Gold 
Coast or Togoland, she sees keenly what is before her eyes, 
and has the gift of making it ina singular degree clear and 





picturesque to her readers. It is good, too; to read a book 
by one who has come back from West Africa with 
love for West Africa in her heart, who has found there 
Pa gad land, an entrancingly lovely land in places” 
(p. 14). 





PEAKS AND PLEASANT PASTURES.* 


Mr. ScuusTeR is one of those who have fallen heir to the 
blessing of Joseph as recorded in the book of Deuteronomy, 
and gives thanks “for the chief things of the ancient 
mountains and for the precious things of the lasting hills.” 
Since fashion in mountaineering has set towards rock 
gymnastics there has been a decline in the literary value of 
Alpine records. The vintage of the Alpine Journal to-day is 
drier, perhaps, and lighter than of old. Not that we desire the 
wandering psychologist in the hills, the connoisseur of 
emotions, the gentleman with “a melancholy delight in words.” 
He is better left to manufacture his impressions in the lower 
valleys, for he would be a doubtful blessing ona rope. But 
the old race of mountaineers climbed as lustily and pioneered 
as bravely as their successors; yet in their reports they 
made literature and we produce only topography. There may 
be something in the complaint,and Mr. Schuster is here to 
refute it. He ranks himself, indeed, humbly amongst the 
Philistines. He defends the “shutting of the door upon those 
esthetic emotions which we have not felt ourselves worthy to 
unbar.” But he cannot forswear his gods. He writes like a 
scholar and a man of letters—too much, sometimes, for his 
pages are impregnated with quotations. He has given us the 
confession of faith of the true mountain lover who can exult 
without rhapsody and describe without rhetoric; and if the 
Muses have forsaken their Alpine trails these delightful 
chapters should call them back again. 


The spirit of the book is that of a chastened youth. Mr. 
Schuster is always professing middle age and tabulating its 
consolations, but that is one of the privileges of the com- 
paratively young. True middle age is too solemn a thing to 
talk about. But the youthfulness is seasoned and wise. The 
climber is no more the “callow youth with coloured tops 
to his stockings who dallies with pretty bits of climbing and 
has a taste for carrying his own knapsack,” but “the 
scarred and bearded veteran who appreciates the moral sup- 
port of the rope and plods obediently and unburdened after his 
veteran guide.” The chief sign of middle age in the book is 
its common sense, for Mr. Schuster talks excellent good sense 
about the problems of the craft. He considers that moun- 
taineering by skilled mountaineers is not more dangerous than 
hunting in a fair country, with the addendum that difficult 
mountaineering for the unskilled is as dangerous as for a man, 
who has never learned to ride, to ride a vicious horse in a 
steeplechase. He refuses to make the sport too melodramatic 
or too prosaic ; there will always be risks, and without them 
mountaineering would become “nothing but a mere laborious 
and elaborate form of walking up a damp flight of stairs.” 
Chastened youth—we prefer the term to middle age—discovers 
also that passes have their charm as well as peaks. Deep in 
every human heart, says Mr. Schuster, lie three desires: to 
get to the top, to look round the corner, and to get home to 
dinner. The callow beginner is absorbed by the first, the 
veteran sets his mind loyally on all the three. Still another 
compensation is given by time. Youth isan athlete, viewing all 
things in the terms of muscular skill, regarding a guide as part 
of the mechanism which leads to success and little more, 
Age is more of an observer, and sees the human being behind 
the expert. £0 we have from Mr. Schuster some delightful 
pages on guides—kindly, shrewd, and humorous, a fitting 
tribute to the finest “ professionals ” that any sport can show. 
One last virtue in advancing experience is that the 
mountaineer escapes from the bondage of fashion. He no longer 
confines his efforts to the wrong way up very famous mountains. 
He is content to explore less-known fastnesses, where he can 
discover odd nooks and glens, and mountains which are not 
household words for the tourist clan. Without derogating 
from the splendour of the Mummery chimney on the Grépon 
or the Brenva route on Mont Blanc, or the Zmutt ridge of 
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the Matterhorn, he can see the merits of humbler altitades. 
Mr. Schuster claims the réle of Autolycus, a “snapper-up of 
unconsidered trifles.” He is the true Alpine wanderer, making 
not ascents only but journeys, and finding in the process a 
wealth of beauty which the “centrist” is apt to miss. Who 
would not exchange now and then the dusty valleys 


and the thickly peopled alps of a Swiss August for some. 


warm and secret dale where the peaks break down into 
Italy P 


The best of the chapters tell of little-known districts, chiefly 
in the Tarentaise and neighbourhood of the Monte della 
Disgrazia. Two take us to Dauphiné, that land of stones and 
lavender, and the steepest ice which a man’s axe ever 
encountered. Thence by a high-level route we travel to 
Chamonix, where we moralize for a little in a garden. 
Others take us to the valleys of the Istre and the Are, 
the Doron and the Dora, to Mont Pourri and Grande Casse 
and Sassiére—the land between the black rock of Dauphiné 
and the gleaming snows of Mont Blanc. These chapters are 
full of pleasant pictures of little-known inns and nights among 
the hay of remote chalets, of short cuts that proved wrong 
turnings and sudden descents from rainy peaks to sunlit 
meadows. The Tarentaise is a perplexing country to wander 
in, but one is never too remote from a bed, and there are 
contrasts enough to keep the mind happy. The last expedi- 
tions are in the Oberland, first a dismal picture of the torrid 
Diablerets, and then the satisfying snows of the Jungfrau and 
the Schreckhorn. Mr. Schuster has one of the chief merits of 
a chronicler of travel. His lightheartedness and enthusiasm are 
infectious, and his topographical zeal causes the reader to 
thumb Mr. New’s excellent maps in order to identify places of 
which he hears for the first time. The style is highly 
mannered, and perhaps he is too consistently classical in his 
reminiscences. Pan and old Sylvanus are almost as often 
present to his mind as to an eighteenth-century poet. But he is 
never unpleasantly literary; he never has the air of girding 
his loins and saying, “Lo, let me describe a scene.” His 
delicate pictures of weather and landscape fall naturally 
into place and haunt the memory. The whole book, with 
its freshness of observation, its sanity and cheerfulness, 
and its literary grace, stands out in modern mountaineering 
literature as a not unworthy successor of the classics of the 
past. 


The Oxford Mountaineering Essays belong to youth not yet 
chastened by time, youth which with all its modesty takes 
itself in full seriousness. The writers are for the most part a 
little burdened with a self-conscious style. They are much con- 
cerned with “‘ basic principles,” and after the fashion of young 
men would evolvefrom the mountains a far-reaching metaphysic 
of life. Butsince“ basic principles ” of this kind are apt to be few 
in number, the writers are inclined to repeat themselves and 
be a little monotonous. It is all good, cultivated, thoughtful 
work, but it has been done better before; and we like best the 
straightforward records of their mountain education afforded 
by the two Mr. Lunns. Especially in Mr. Arnold Lunn’s 
“ The Mountains of Youth” there speaks a grave and simple 
passion. Mr. Norman Young’s “The Mountains in Greek 
Poetry” is an excellent essay where the burden of sound 
scholarship is lightly borne. We are glad that one writer— 
anonymous for prudential reasons—has been found to exalt 
the glories of roof-climbing at Oxford. It is a sport repugnant 
to the authorities, but educative for the young mountaineer ; 
and, being pursued in close proximity to society, it has 
moments of a peculiar drama which no aiguille ever yielded. 
The man who achieves a hard Dolomite traverse is 
at least spared the risk of catching the eye of a late- 
sitting tutor. We are told that one Oxford Alpine Club meets 
in New College Hall, and another at irregular intervals on 
New College Hall. The society to which we owe this volume is 
a different body, but it is not averse to comedy, as witness the 
motion by a member “ta inhibit the Secretary of the Church 
Union from issuing a printed prayer for ‘faith to remove 
mountains.” The essays collected here show little of the 
high epirite of the Preface, but they are sincere and often 
eloquent testimonies to the glamour of the hills. The hills, 
as the authors claim, hold a special message for youth, and 
youth may be pardoned for attempting to expound it. We 
look to these Oxford mountaineers to make the mountaineer- 
ing literature of the future, 





PAST AND PRESENT IN IRELAND.* 
Lorp Eversiey has achieved a very rare success. For the 
most part narratives dealing with politics that have ceased to 
be contemporary and have not yet become history are but 
dull reading. In Gladstone and Ireland we bave an example 
of the opposite kind. The Irish land question, which is the 
main subject of the book, lives again in Lord Eversley’s pages, 
The story is told ina way that seizes the reader's attention, 
and the speeches, both in and out of Parliament, which neces. 
sarily play so large a part in it are handled by a master 
in the art of making telling summaries. This result is 
obtained in spite of—we should rather say because of— 
the frank partisanship of the writer. He suppresses nothing, 
least of all his personal judgment on the events he chronicles. 
Nor does he pretend to even a momentary doubt on which side 
the right lay. He shares to the full Mr. Gladstone’s main error 
in dealing with the land question in Ireland, and he secks 
the explanation of his ill success in every direction but 
the right one. But, as he keeps back none of the 
facts, he furnishes his readers with the means of correcting 
his rendering of them for themselves, and so does more to 
bring out the truth than if he had written a book of greater 
impartiality but of less interest. 

The failure of the Land Act of 1870 should have convinced 
Mr. Gladstone that the relation of landlord and tenant was 
not suited to Ireland. It had long been assumed that what 
worked well in England must work equally well in Ireland. 
But the one thing required to make this a sound conclusion was 
wanting. The circumstances of the two countries, far from 
being the same, were altogether different. In England 
landlords and tenants were of the same race and of 
the same religion, and there had never been any want 
of good feeling between them. In Ireland the majority of the 
landlords were of English descent and professed the 
English religion, and though they had in most cases 
become more Irish than the Irish themselves the 
identity had not created any sense of a common interest 
in each other's well-doing. The landlord looked only to the 
rent which the tenant had agreed to pay him. Nothing in the 
way of improvements concerned him. They were made, if 
made at all, by the tenant. “If,’ said Mr. Bright, “all that 
the tenants have done were swept off the soil, and all that the 
landlords have done were left upon it, the land would be as 
bare of houses and farms, fences and cultivation, as it was in 
prehistoric times. It would be as bare as an American 
prairie.” Under the law as it stood before 1870 all that the 
tenants had done was from time to time swept not indeed off 
the soil, but into the landlord’s pocket. He had an unre- 
stricted right to raise the rents at his pleasure, and if the 
tenant was unable to pay he could be and was evicted, and 
the land, with the increased value derived from the improve- 
ments made by the tenant, was let to another applicant. 
Morally and economically the system was bad. The landlord 
seized the fruit of another man’s labour; the tenant was dis- 
couraged from making improvements which he could not call 
his own. 

In one province of Ireland, though the law was the same as 
in the other three, a custom strong enough to make the law 
of none effect had gradually grown up. In Ulster an outgoing 
tenant could by this custom claim either from the incoming 
tenant or from the landlord the value of any improvements 
he had made as well as something for the goodwill of the farm. 
The Land Act of 1870 practically turned this custom into law 
and extended it tothe whole of Ireland. But there were other 
features in the custom which were not extended beyond Ulster. 
The Act did not interfere with the landlord’s power to raise 
rents at his pleasure, and compensation for disturbance was 
not to be paid if the ground of eviction was non-payment of 
rent, except in the case of holdings under £25a year. Still 
the Act “had the effect of putting an end to the arbitrary 
and wholesale evictions of tenants in ordinary times. . . . It was 
not till the bad seasons of 1878-79 that the defects of the Act 
became apparent.” These defects were that the landlord 
retained the power of asking what rent he chose for the land 
he let, and that he could evict a tenant at the end of his 
term upon paying him compensation for improvements made 
by him or his predecessors. The remedy most in favour in 
~* (1) Gladstone and Ireland, By Lord Everaley. London : Methuen and Co. 
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Ireland was the three F’s—Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure, and 
Free Sale of the tenant’s interest—and this, though (according 
both to Lord Eversley and to Lord Morley) disliked by 
Mr. Gladstone as late as January 1881, was, after all, included 
in the Land Act of that year. The wonder is that the author 
of that Act, with his high sense of the responsibilities of a 
landlord’s position, should not have seen that if to concede 
the three F’s was essential to the peace of Ireland it was 
conclusive evidence that the system of landlord and 
tenant had hopelessly broken down. That system implies 
a real division of ownership between the two parties. The 
landlord makes over a piece of his land to the tenant for a 
certain time and on certain conditions. It is taken for 
granted that the parties to the transaction are free agents, 
and that when the term comes to an end both will be free to 
renew, or vary, orend the arrangement. When a landlord cannot 
get rid of a tenant so long as the rent fixed by a court is duly 
paid, and the tenant has the power of selling his holding to 
a third person against whom the landlord can offer no objection 
except on a few strictly specified grounds, the land is practi- 
cally the tenant’s. If the Land Act had made it his altogether it 
would have been the best way out of the difficulty. The landlord 
might then have disappeared and employed the money he had 
got for his property in other ways. The tenant would have 
felt that he had become the owner of the soil and have been 
open to whatever good influences are implied in the phrase 
“the magic of property.” In Ireland, where almost all that has 
been done to improve the land has been done by tenants who 
down to 1870 might have their rent raised as the sole recogni- 
tion of their contribution to the value of their holding, 
this magic was likely to be specially powerful. Why, 
then, did Mr. Gladstone not anticipate Mr. Wyndham’s 
Act in 1881? Lord Morley gives asa reason that “opinion 
was not nearly ready either in England or Ireland for general 
purchase.” But in England in 1881 opinion seems only to 
have been ready for whatever Mr. Gladstone proposed. There 
was no special love for the three F’s. ‘“ Northcote,” to quote 
Lord Morley again, “was not far wrong when he said that 
though the Bill was carried by a majority of two to one there 
was hardly a man in the House beyond the Irish ranks who 
eared one straw about it.” The general feeling was that 
something had to be done in Ireland, and that Mr. Gladstone 
was more likely than any one else to hit upon the right thing 
to do. If he had declared for purchase instead of for the 
three F’s he might have anticipated in 1881 the legislation 
of 1903. Something like the Act actually passed would have 
had to be introduced, since purchase would have been im- 
possible at the rents then asked. But this would have been 
only a provisional arrangement in preparation for purchase, 
and would have disappeared when the condition necessary to 
purchase had come into being. The landlord would not have 
become, as in so many cases he did become, a mere rent- 
charger on his former estate. 

There is one melancholy chapter in Lord Eversley’s narrative 
which recalls the greatest victory that the Nationalist Party 
has ever won. It was they who committed Mr. Gladstone's 
Government and all which have followed it to a policy which 
has well-nigh destroyed the House of Commons. If when the 
Speaker rose, after forty-one hours of continuous debate on 
the Coercion Act of 1881, and, after announcing the necessity 
of vindicating the authority and credit of the House, proceeded 
to put the question, his action had stood alone, the need for 
its repetition might possibly not have arisen. Unfortunately 
Mr. Brand had made it a condition of putting the question at 
his own instance that Mr. Gladstone should “ reconsider the 
regulation of business either by giving more authority to the 
House or by conferring authority on the Speaker.” In this 
stipulation lies the germ of all the changes in procedure which 
have now made the House of Commons little better than a 
court of registration for Ministerial decrees. The shade of 
Parnell may well view with satisfaction the change that he 
was the chief instrument in effecting. 

Mr. Ryan gives us a book of a wholly different character. 
The Pope’s Green Island is a remarkable picture of the 
Ireland of to-day. As to the accuracy of the presentation it is 
impossible for an English critic to speak. All he can say is 
that the Ireland of Mr. Ryan is an Ireland which neither the 
English Government, nor the Roman hierarchy, nor the Pope 
himself has yet learned to understand. It is an Ireland which 
speaks Irish, which reads Irish—it has a growing vernacular 





literature, which is Catholic bnt dislikes Vaticanism, and so 
is in a measure anti-Olerical, which thinks ordinary politics 
rather unreal, and is more concerned to build up an Irish 
nation than to make changes in the methods or machinery 
of Irish government. In the eyes of Irishmen of this 
type the policy of the Nationalist Party in the House 
of Commons “does not harmonize with a national, 
intellectual, and social conception.” The whole volume is 
filled with revelations of this character. Whether they are trae 
or only creations of an enthusiastic and imaginative render- 
ing of facts which to others bear a more commonplace aspect 
we cannot pretend to say. In favour of their truth it must be 
said that the book is full of humour, and that humour seldom 
dwells in a wholly ideal world. But, whatever opinion we may 
hold on this point, there is one on which we shall all be agreed. 
The Pope's Green Island is excellent reading from the first 
page to the last. 





STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF CLASSICAL 
TEACHING.* 


“ Books have their destinies,” says an old proverb; but, what- 
ever their fortune for a time, the common end of most of 
them can only be oblivion. They have their day, and then, 
like their mortal authors, “they are as though they had 
never been.” How many of us, for instance, to-day know 
even the name of the Janua Literarum? Yet during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was one of the best 
known books in Europe. Schoolboys thumbed it; scholars 
edited and expanded it; while its use was not disdained even 
by statesmen. For in those days to be ignorant of languages 
was to be cut off from the community of learning, and “the 
gate of letters” was in fact almost the only gate of knowledge. 
Latin, above all, the commune vinculum doctrinae, was, as the 
writings of Milton or even the grammars in use forty years 
ago sufficiently prove, the universal language of all serious 
students, so that to read, write, and speak it with at least 
some ease was the most necessary of accomplishments, and 
the question for all teachers was how this skill could best be 
attained. There was, on the one hand, the oral method, 
which gave facility but was apt to produce slovenliness; and, 
on the other, there was the method of working by systematic 
rules of grammar, which, as thousands of schoolboys know, 
may be sure, but is often so slow that the student never arrives 
anywhere. But it occurred to William Bathe, of Drum- 
condra, “a gentleman of the Pale,” who, having entered the 
Society of Jesus, had been appointed on the staff of the 
Real Colegio de Nobles Irlandeses in Salamanca—an insti- 
tution designed for sending missionaries to Ireland—that 
between what he calls “the rule-way” and “the rule-less 
way” there might “by the divine help” be found a via media 
which should be superior to either. He accordingly brought 
together a collection of some 5,300 “fundamental” Latin 
words, which he then proceeded to arrange in twelve “cen- 
turies” of sentences, each “century” being designed to deal 
with some particular department of morals, much as in 
modern guide-books similar sentences are grouped together, 
for meaner ends, in order that the traveller may be enabled 
to express his desire for food, lodging, or a railway ticket. 
The sentences are often well-known aphorisms, such as 
Margaritas ante porcos non projicies; but as the author's rule is 
never to use the same word twice, they necessarily assume at 
times a peculiar shape, so that under the heading of 
“Prudence” we find such utterances as Os heri impinguat 
equum, or Desinet oggannire conjuz, si nihil respondeas, 


and under that of “Temperance” such a quaint 
warning against indulgence as Pomum e¢ paradiso 
protoplastum expulit. The book, indeed, seems at first 


sight specially designed to manufacture prigs by means of 
platitudes, so that its success surprises, for, being originally 
drawn up in Latin and Spanish, it quickly appeared in 
England as “ A Maisterpiece of Curious Schollership,” or “a 
Messe of Tongues, Latin, English, French, and Spanish, 
neatly served up together, for a wholesome repast, to the 
worthy curiositie of the studious,” and nine editions were 
published within thirty years, while in various shapes and 
sizes, containing two, four, six, or even eight languages, it 
had a large circulation in Germany, Italy, and Portugal. 
SS ee 
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But in fact it just hit the taste of the age, which, as 
the Adages of Erasmus and Bacon’s Essays may show, 
had a great relish for “wise saws,” particularly in Latin, so 
that a discourse was considered to lack weight which did not 
contain at least one quotation from the Vulgate text of the 
Son of Sirach. Nor can it be doubted, having regard to the 
popularity of the work, that, whatever its effect on morals, 
it did practically prove a useful instrument in the teaching 
of language, and therefore deserves study, not merely as a 
literary curiosity, but as an important document in the history 
of education. We have not space here to discuss the able 
and important chapters in which Professor Corcoran examines 
the bearing of the work on the methods of classical teaching ; 
but if the study of Greek, and even of Latin, is to hold its 
own in our schools, and not be crowded out by the pressure 
of subjects considered to be more practical or more “ paying,” 
then it is certain that our methods of teaching the 
classics must be largely revised. Commentators, gram- 
marians, historians, archeologists, textual critics, and a host 
of others have to-day almost blocked up “the gate of letters” 
with a ponderous accumulation of erudition. Few boys 
ever really struggle through it at all. Not one in ten ever 
learns to regard Latin as a means for the expression of 
thought; not one in a hundred ever dreams of expressing his 
thoughts in it, as Montaigne was taught to do by his father, 
and the Princess Mary by Queen Katharine ; while there are 
few indeed who, like Lady Jane Grey, would take the Phaedo of 
Plato with them as the most pleasurable companion of their 
solitude. And, somehow, classical teachers have got to alter 
this. They have got to make the “dead” languages live, or 
there will be an end of them; and it is just because school- 
masters did this three hundred years ago, while to-day we 
fail in doing it, that, in spite of its oddities, a book like the 
Janua Literarum has a claim to be rescued from forgetfulness, 
so that we may learn to understand the merits which recom- 
mended it to our forefathers, Its Latinity is not always of 
the best, but the language is alive. Hypocrita germanus crocodili, 
for instance, might not please Cicero, but it is good enough ; 
and the lad who got hold of the phrase, or of such a precept 
as Mane e cubili ceu dama ewilias would have got hold of some- 
thing which might not help him to win a scholarship, but 
which he could really get a grip of and make his own. The 
language would come into relation with his own life, experi- 
ence, and thought. And that is something far more real 
and vital than to know all the rules for qui taking the sub- 
junctive or all the intolerable eccentricities of oratio obliqua. 





THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN.* 

Mr. Harry GRauaM in this his latest work has touched upon 
so many of the really vital points in the science of gentlemanly 
existence that it is hard to know which of his monographs 
upon such monumertal subjects as dress, table manners, and 
dancing to select as most deserving of attention. A brief 
account of the book, however, may enable the reader to 
perceive upon what a flaming mine of information and of 
guidance he has struck. 

To begin with the book’s great central figure, Reginald 
Drake Biffin, from whose occasional papers it purports 
to be compiled, besides being a true artist in the niceties 
of dress and of deportment, was also a littérateur of some 
merit, having, for instance, “discovered” a French poet 
of extraordinary talent, author of the charming chanson 
entitled ‘‘ Mets-moi parmi les demoiselles” and of many other 
verses which Mr. Biffia confidently believes will become famous. 
But it is not as 1 champion of French literature alone that 
Mr. Reginald Drake Biffin stood forth. He was ever an 
enthusiast for the virility of the English tongue. Why, for 
instance, he almost passionately complains, do we end our 
letters with such hackneyed phrases as, “ Yours faithfully,” or 
“ Yours sincerely ” ? 

“How much better it would be to make use of really appropriate 
expressions to suit one’s adverb to one’s frame of mind and boldly 
subscribe oneself, ‘ Yours suspiciously,’ ‘ Yours hopefully,’ ‘ Yours 
contemptuously’ . . . how it would add to the gaiety of life if 
correspondents could address their envelopes to ‘The Most 
Unctuous the Bishop of Bray,’ ‘The Most Broke the Marquis of 
Covenden,’ . . . and so forth. 

Why, too, should all railways be inevitably dubbed Great or 
Grand? No traveller on the Great Northern gives a thought to 


* The Perfect Gentleman: a Guid» to Social Aspirants. By Harry Graham. 
Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. London: E. Arnold. [6s. 








this question . . . and only the imagination of the dreamer or the 
poet when he buys Grand Trunks at 27} conjures up visions of 
grandeur, of portmanteaux, or of elephants.” 


How true, how profound also, are Mr. Biffin’s observations 
of ball suppers, with which he deals categorically and at great 
length :— 

“In the homes of the well-to-do a regular sit-down supper is 
usually supplied, at which hot or cold soup (or a happy mixture 
of both), cutlets or quails, and a number of other luxuries, 
ranging from compote of fruit to macédoine de fruit may without 
difficulty be obtained. . . . At public balls a cold collation some. 
times takes the place of the more formal banquet. 

The supper room is crowded with small round tables, each of 

which groans beneath its weight of frigid food. Observe that 
plate of cold ‘fillet de sole,’ that mayonnaise of underdone salmon, 
garnished with a rich glutinous sauce, and surrounded by a 
number of perching prawns, who regard it with natural surprise 
as who should say ‘look what we've found!’ Note those stuffed 
rolls, a trifle stale perhaps, but each containing in its very 
centre at least half-a-teaspoonful of minced egg which patient 
and meticulous research will lay bare. The cutlets covered 
with white glue, in which are embedded crescent-shaped frag. 
ments of truffle, have a very appetizing air and the blanc. 
mange (sometimes known as shape) and the unstable multi- 
coloured jelly, what hopes do they not arouse in the breasts of 
the hungry dancers who have never tasted anything like them 
before !” 
But it is not alone to the insight and genius of Mr. Biffin 
that the present volume owes its excellence. Mr. Lewis 
Baumer’s illustrations are almost throughout correct and 
inevitable, and give the reader the impression of having been 
concocted with the connivance of eyewitnesses. As for his 
frontispiece portrait of the great Reginald himself, we can 
only say that the masterly treatment in this composition 
of the boots, spats, and waistcoat leave the beholder positively 
breathless. 

The closing commendable quality in the book is the excel- 
lence of its index, from whose gems we make the following 
“‘misrepresentative” selection :— 

“ Mangel—see Wurzel. 

Men—favourably compared with hens, p. 30. 

Morning—disinclination to return until, p. 207. 

Polish—floor, p. 76. 

» —dJew, 198.” 
With such a guide the diligent reader closes the volume in all 
the delightful certainty of finding his place with ease and 
precision whenever he may be overcome by the necessity of 
re-reading Mr. Graham’s delightful book. 





CIRCUMSTANCES OR CHARACTER.* 
Mr, CLEMENT F. Rogers writes of religious and social work 
He writes with authority, and has come to perfectly definite 
conclusions. Many years’ experience of work among the poor, 
undertaken both as a Churchman and as a member of the 
Charity Organization Society, has convinced him that the first 
improvement to struggle for is a moral improvement. “The 
heart of the matter lies in character.” He was still further 
confirmed in this view when he acted as “Hon. Sec. of 
the Special Committee appointed by the Bishop of London 
to obtain information from the clergy of the diocese for the 
use of the Royal Poor Law Commission.” In his belief “the 
cure of poverty lies in charity.” Nothing but harm, he main- 
tains, can come of Socialistic legislation. To the argument 
that charity has already failed he makes an unexpected 
answer. Yes, he says; it has failed because it was disorganized. 
Once properly organized, and it can deal with all undeserved 
distress. That which comes of the obvious fault of the dis- 
tressed person should not be alleviated by money —in his opinion. 
His views as to the reform of social Church work are very 
interesting. He gives a succinct account of the methods of 
the Early Church, taken, as he tells us, from Harnack. He 
deplores the degenerate theory of charity which possessed 
the Middle Ages and he regrets the ignorance of * Church 
workers.” The social work of the Church has fallen too 
much, he thinks, into the hands of women. He would like 
the spiritual and material work ‘of the clergy to be kept in a 
sense separate, i.e., to appear to be separate so far as the 
receiver of benefits is concerned. We think all beginners eager 
for charitable work should read this clear and sensible book, 
no matter whether they agree with the writer’s main theory 
—the mischief of State interference—or not. 








* Circumstances or Character: Studies in Social Work, By Clement F, 
Rogers. London: Methuenand Co. (3s, 6d, net.j 
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GILBERT WHITE'S “CALENDAR OF FLORA.” * 
Here is a book which is well worth publishing. It is the 
eriginal form of the Calendar of Flora, whieh Gilbert White 
compiled for the year 1766, and is described by him on the 
back of his title-page as “Flora Selborniensis: with some 
eoincidences of the coming and departure of birds of passage 
and insects, and the appearing of Reptiles.” Most readers 
of modern editions of The Natural History of Selborne are 
familiar with the calendar bound up with the Letters, which 
is really a series of extracts from White’s journals put 
together after his death in 1793 by Dr. Aikin, of Warrington. 
The 1766 calendar is something different. It may be regarded, 
indeed, as the basis on which the Natural History was com- 
piled. Gilbert White, in a letter to Pennant, dated July 19th, 
1771, says, in referencé to the possibility of publishing a book, 
that if he were to attempt anything it would be a sort of 
natural history of his parish, “an annus historico-naturalis, 
comprising a journal for one whole year, and illustrated 
with large notes and observations.” He seems, however, 
to have been deterred from publishing a book in this 
form owing to the fact—rather oddly unimportant—that 
Dr. Aikin anticipated him by publishing a book on some- 
thing of the same lines intended for children between 
the ages of ten and fourteen. If he had proceeded with his 
idea he would doubtless have worked from the 1766 calendar, 
and it is that probability, or rather certainty, which adds a 
particular interest to the present publication, which is a 
facsimile of the journal on large paper. There is a peculiar 
charm in turning over these pages of clear, pointed hand- 
writing and in reading the entries which blow the very breath 
of spring and summer to us from the Selborne study table of 
a hundred and forty-six years ago. Some of the entries have 
an interest which could only belong to an original manuscript, 
and give us an insight not only into the stage which obser- 
vation of the habits of birds had reached in White’s time, but 
into the character of White himself. On March 3rd, for 
instance, we read “ The wryneck, lynx, pipes: alias Torquilla.” 
An entry, evidently interpolated later in the year immediately 
below, runs: “ This was only the black-headed titmouse, Parus 
major.” To-day we should know that it would be in the 
highest degree unlikely that a bird heard as early as March 3rd 
would be the wryneck, though there are instances on record of 
the wryneck staying with us through the winter.. But the 
entry is illuminating. It was White who set the example for 
all who came after him of verifying every fact he recorded and 
af honestly correcting his mistakes. 





RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN 
THE DOMINIONS. + 
Mr. Kerra, whose legal and historical attainments and prac- 
tical experience at the Colonial Office specially fit him for the 
task, has written what must long remain the authoritative 
work on responsible government in the oversea dominions. 
It is a continuation and amplification of Todd's classic treatise, 
which leaves the last thirty years unchronicled. Many things 
have happened since Todd wrote. The constitutional theory 
of the Empire has insensibly changed, the status of the 
dominions has altered, new theories are in the air, and new 
problems to be faced. The last few years, especially, have 
been rich in interest for the historian of Constitutions, with 
such episodes as the dispute in Natal over martial law, the 
Constitutional crisis in Queensland under Lord Chelmsford, 
the Union of South Africa and the various Imperial Confer- 
ences. Mr. Keith is a painstaking and scientific writer. His 
volumes are amply “ documented,” and, for the sake of greater 
security, he quotes his authorities—despatches and the like— 
in generous extracts. Partly he gives us a statement of actual 
practice and partly an examination of the delicacies of legal 
status and undefined powers. The first provides a most valuable 
work of reference, a sort of politician’s vade mecum; but the 
second is an original inquiry in which the writer shows both 
acumen and sound judgment. We commend, for example, 
his examination of the famous thesis of Mr. Higinbotham, the 
Victorian Chief Justice, that responsible government, which 





* A Nature Calendar. By Gilbert White. Edited with an Introduction by 
Wilfred Mark Webb, London: The Selborne Society, (25s. net. } 

+ Responsible Government tn the Dominions. By Arthur Berriedale Keith. 
3 vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, [£2 2s. net.) 





was derived in England from the common law, was derived in 
the Colonies from statutes. He shows that this is not true 
even of Australia, and wholly untrue of Canada, where 
responsible government rests, as at home, on Constitutional 
practice. Not one Colonial Constitution, to take one instance, 
attempts to lay down the fundamental law of responsible 
government—that a Government must rule by a parlia- 
mentary majority. Mr. Keith examines every detail of 
executive and legislative power, the different types of 
Federalism, the forms of Imperial control, the position of 
the Church and the judiciary, and in his final section 
discusses the various theories of, and steps toward, Imperial 
co-operation. It is a work of immense patience and erudition, 
but the style throughout is clear and interesting. The author 
deserves well of students of Imperial problems and not less 
well of those who are concerned in the practical business of 
government, 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE new Nineteenth Century has two articles on “The Third 
Edition of Home Rule.” The first, by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
insists on the Protean character of the Irish demand. As he 
shows, it can hardly be less than separation to a logical Nation- 
alist; it may follow the lines already familiar in the evolution 
of Colonial self-government ; it may appear under the alluring 
guise of Federalism, or it may amount to little more than de- 
volution, 7.e., the extension of the sphere of self-government. 
Proceeding to analyse the Government’s measure, Mr. 
Marriott finds that all these guises are represented in it, 
and that it has been framed with extraordinary in- 
genuity and adroitness so as to catch every breath of 
the wind of popularity. There is something for the 
thorough-going separatist, who regards all concessions in the 
light of a half-way house to complete independence ; there is 
something for the timid devolutionist “anxious only to 
secure ‘gas and water’ Home Rule”; something for the 
advocate of Colonial self-government; while the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster is a crumb of comfort for 
the well-meaning but muddle-headed Federalist. But this 
very dexterity is likely to prove the destruction of the Bill. “Is 
it not, in fact, an ingenious mosaic cunningly compacted and 
curiously inlaid . . . but grotesquely lacking in inconsistency 
of principle, in unity of design, and coherence of construction ?” 
In the second article, which deals with Ireland’s economic 
development, Mr. Edgar Crammond is principally concerned 
with the attempt of Mr. Erskine Childers in the April number 
to disprove the statistics which Mr. Crammond had previously 
given to show that the economic condition of Ireland was 
improving at a more rapid rate than that of England. Mr. 
Childers, he points out, had overlooked the governing fact 
that there has been a wide divergence in the movement of 
population of Great Britain as compared with that of Ireland. 
In the last decade Great Britain’s population has increased 
103 per cent., while that of Ireland has declined by 
1-7 per cent. The only proper calculations must therefore 
be on a per capita test, and on applying this principle to 
the gross assessments to income tux, Irish trade returns, 
deposits in joint-stock banks, railway statistics, the net capital 
value of property on which estate duty has been paid, he finds 
full and incontrovertible confirmation for his original state- 
ment that the economic condition of the Irish people under 
the Union is now improving at a more rapid rate than that of 
the people of Great Britain. Two further interesting points 
are also made by Mr. Crammond. Though there has been a 
decrease in Ireland’s population in the past decade the inter- 
censal decrease in Ireland was by far the lowest rate reported 
since 1851. Secondly, the volume of emigration from Scot- 
land is now nearly twice as large as that from Ireland, 
the figures for 1911 being 61,000 to 30,573 respectively. 
Bishop Welldon has an interesting paper on “The 
Theology of Milton,” in which he traces the develop- 
ment of Milton’s unmistakable deviations from the orthodox 
creed. The conclusion that he draws is worth quoting: “ That 
a poet and thinker so deeply Christian in the whole mood and 
temper of his moral and spiritual nature as Milton should 
have lapsed into heresy, ard in spite of his heresy should have 
been, and should still be, stadied, admired, and in greater or 
less degree followed by the Christian world, isa lesson which 
the Church may still lay to heart in religious tolerance.”——~ 
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Lady Duff Gordon's article on “ The Action of Women in the 
French Revolution” is a very remarkable and opportune con- 
tribution to the suffrage controversy. We have only space to 
quote her conclusions, based on a study of the works of 
MM. Aulard and Taine, Lord Acton, and Lord Morley :— 

(1) The little known Madame Robert, whose political insight 

appears to have been most correct, and, judged by subsequent 
events, to have produced the most lasting effect in France, was 
associated with no violence, had no vote, and, with the exception 
of the dual societies, took little part in political life. Yet 
M. Aulard, the man whose history of the Revolution is held in 
weil-deserved honour, who has devoted a lifetime to the most 
painstaking and accurate study of his authorities, does not hesitate 
to credit her with having started the idea of France as a Republic. 
(2) The women of the lowest class completely swamped the more 
educated ones. Madame Roland had enormous power at one time, 
but she and her party were cyphers at the date of the September 
massacres, and eventually she was guillotined. (3) It is curious 
that the conduct of the women towards each other in 1793 was so 
bad that Amar and other Terrorists, whose ideas of liberty and 
humanity were not supposed to be very exalted, found it necessary 
to protect women from other women. These conclusions at least 
merit serious thought. That they will obtain it is the hope with 
which this article is given to the public.” 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland in “ The Yellow Peril” gives good 
cause for demurring to the conventional alarmist theory. The 
revolutionary movement, he contends, justifies the conclusion 
that the Chinese as a race retain their instinctive aversion 
from fighting for fighting’s sake, and “every day’s experience 
also shows that many long years of educative processes must 
elapse before the nation can produce the leaders and the spirit 
of discipline to make the Chinese army the formidable host 
of the Yellow Peril prophets.” We have left to the last 
what is perhaps the most interesting and suggestive article in 
the whole number—that of Mr. Albert Carman on Canadian 
naval policy. We hope to return to this question before long, 
but must only say here that Mr. Carman appeals to the 
Admiralty to state their real views frankly and clearly. Such 
an attitude, he believes, is the only way of awakening the 
minds of the Nationalist party in Quebec to the inevitable 
results of a collupse of British sea power and the consequent 
loss by Great Britain of the hegemony of the English-speaking 
world. 

The editorial “Episodes of the Month” in the National 
Review are in the main devoted to a picturesque and vivacious 
account of the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, seasoned 
with a good deal of personal invective. The violence of the 
editor's language is all the more to be regretted since his 
arguments are so excellent. A good example of the com- 
bination is to be found in his, comment on Mr. Asquith’s 
defence of piecemeal. Federalism on the ground that “the 
task was too large and complex and the conditions too varied 
to admit of its being accomplished by one blow and by a 
single measure.” On this the editor observes : ‘‘ All experience 
is against this assertion. Federations can only be created by 
a single measure, and the fact that Mr. Asquith confines his 
attentions to Ireland and ignores the other portions of the 
United Kingdom proves him to be as treacherous and 
mendacious in this matter as he was over the Parliament Bill.” 
We may note in this context an exceedingly effective defini- 
tion, given a few pages later on, of the “ new style” in political 
controversy: “The ‘new style’ consists in telling sordid 
demagogues to their faces what decent people think of them, 
and if they don’t like it they can lump it.” Lord Willoughby 
de Broke writes with his usual energy and verve on “ National 
Toryism.” He dismisses all thought of coalition as futile: 
“Nocoalitioncan renew a right spiritin England.” The right 
and only way is to reconstruct the Unionist Party on 
the basis of true Toryism, which involves not only 
the maintenance of the Union and the introduction of 
Tariff Reform, but “the establishment of a National and 
Imperial consciousness in the minds and hearts of all citizens, 
irrespective of sex, class, creed, or party,” the carrying into 
practice of the principles of eugenics, and the adoption of 
universal military training. It is a large programme, for we 
have not given all the items, but at any rate Lord Willoughby 
de Broke is on safe ground when he declares that the greatest 
resource of the Empire is British character, and adds: “Our 
policy is not to flatter and bribe the nation into doing its 
duty by putting forward dazzling schemes of sociai reform.” 
Certainly no. Government has done more to corrode 
the fibre of the , national character than the present 
Administration,——“ Nayalis” contends that the reply of 
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the British Government to the German plans must not be 
only naval, they must be military as well. We have not space 
to give his specific proposals for the minimum: of military 
defence, but we may quote the words of much-needed warning. 
with which he closes his “plea for the amphibious eye” : 
“We must have a policy of peace within: A Government 
which spends half its time inciting to class war paralsses the 
energy of the nation.”———Dr. Bernard, the Bishop of Ossory, 
who accompanied the British delegation to Russia last winter, 
writes with his usual good sense, candour, and sagacity on 
“The Russian Church and the Anglican Communion.” He 
notes the points of contact and divergence and deprecates any 
hasty schemes of reunion: “ A rapprochement of the left wing 
of the Russian Church to the right wing of the Anglican 
Church is not sufficient for any final settlement. Itis the great 
central bodies in each Communion whith need:to be brought 
together, and for this there must be a much wider diffusion 
of mutual information as to each other’s beliefs and hopes 
than exist at present. . . . We are a long way from a 
complete understanding, but misunderstandings are being 
gradually cleared out of the way to the real benefit of the 
Christian world.”——Mr. Joynson Hicks, M.P., writes on 
“The Cost of Home Rule,” and from a survey of the financial 
clauses arrives at the conclusion that “Irish nationality, as 
enshrined in this measure, seeks to begin life on an 
insolvent basis.’ This, he contends, isnot an auspicious 
opening for a great national career———Mr. Maurice Low, 
in “American Affairs,’ foreshadows the supervision of 
Mexico by the United States as the ultimate outcome 
of the present disorders, and Mr. George Gascoyne 
discusses “‘ Australia’s Greatest Danger,” viz., the future of 
the Northern Territory. The Australians: won't settle there, 
white settlers from overseas can’t afford: to, and Asiatic 
immigration would submerge the Oommonwealth. We 
may also notice Mr. H. C. Biron’s pleasant article on “ The 
Plots of Dickens” and Miss Amabel. Strachey’s vivid picture 
of the pollution of the Surrey Commons by the gipsy en- 
campments. It is not only a scandal but a menace to the 
national health that the present method of dealing with the 
gipsy problem should merely keep the gipsies “moving on” 
without making any effort to regulate their: encampment. 
The photograph of the site of a gipsy camp at Newlands 
Corner is a grisly testimony to the accuracy of Miss Strachey’s 
indictment. 





The Contemporary opens with three short memorial articles 
on the late Mr. Stead. Mrs. Fawcett deals chiefly with his 
exertions on behalf of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill: 
Canon Scott Holland with his spirit of self-sacrifice and his 
moral impetuosity, and Mr. E. T. Cook with his services 
to modern English journalism, in which he pronounces him 
to have been the most creative and invigorating force-—— 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., ina tempered eulogy of the 
Home Rule Bill, maintains that it is a reai instalment of a 
general system of federation. He admits, however, that 
difficulties may arise from the fact that the Bill hangs up the 
question of Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure. 
—— Mr. Theodore Cooke Taylor, M.P., sends a most valuable 
paper on “ Profit-Sharing and Co-partnership” as the best 
means of promoting the mutual goodwill without which 
capital and labour cannot effectually co-operate. Of the 
successful application of this principle he gives several 
instances, including his own business, that of woollen manu- 
facturers at Batley. Here are the results :— 

“Commenced in 1892, the system, the first three years, applied 
to managers and foremen only. For the last seventeen years all 
have been included who have completed a calendar year with the 
company. The dividends have averaged about ten-and-a-half per 
cent. on capital and seven per cent. on labour. There is nothing 
down in our balance-sheet for good-will, and there is no inflation 
in valuations. On the usual company basis the capital would have 
figured as larger; the same totals of profit, therefore, would have 
yielded lower rates of dividend on both capital and labour. It 
is often asked: What about losses? I can speak from experience. 
In 1897 and 1898 we had no dividend, and I have yet to hear the 
first word of reproach or mistrust from any one of my co-partners. 
Ours is an old-established but highly technical business, difficult 
to manage. In twenty years the number of our workers has 
increased from 600 to 1,400, and we have apportioned as the 
workers’ share near £100,000. The system has during that time 
been a benefit to all concerned.” 

The system, he contends, helps to restore that personal interest 
between employer and employed the disappearance of which 
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is the greatest loss in modern industry. Moreover it promotes 
permanency of employment, for not only is the workman less 
ready to leave, but the employer is less ready to discharge 
workmen in bad times——The Rev. J. H. Harris, who has 
recently returned from a year’s travel in West Central Africa, 
contributes a striking article on ‘t Portuguese Slavery.” His 
indictment is very far from being an ex'partestatement. The 
ease of the planters is fairly set forth, and every effort is 
made to consider Portuguese susceptibilities. But the abuses 
are incontestable. In Mr. Harris's words : “ Forty thousand 
slaves on the cocoa islands appeal for liberty; they mutely 
appeal only because they have no means of expressing their 
passion for freedom, ‘home,’ and country. Their isolation 
deepens the pathos of their helplessness and renders their 
claim upon the European nations so imperative that it cannot 
be ignored.” In eonclusion he observes that if civilization 
fails the slaves on the cocoa islands they will perish within 
the next ten years. “ Portugal must be asked to liberate and 
then repatriate the slaves—Great Britain can help her so to 
do. If, however, Portugal refuses friendly advice and dis- 
interested offers of assistance, justice demands that her 
African colonies be abandoned to an impending fate.” The 
words which Lord Palmerston addressed 'to the Anti-Slavery 
Society in 1842 hold good to-day as they did seventy years 
ago:— 

“T am convinced that the unanimous determination of the 

British Government and the British nation to obtain from Foreign 
Powers a faithful and complete execution of the engagements 
which those Powers bave entered into with Great Britain for 
the entire suppression of the slave trade will in the end be 
crowned with suceeas. But for this purpose we must be firm 
and decided. We must not care for giving offence to tho 
guilty parties.” 
But this is not all. Do our readers who hate slavery realize 
that at this moment England is guaranteeing slavery? By 
our treaty of alliance with Portugal we promise to defend ali 
her possessions from attack—an absolute guarantee. But 
both on the islands and in Angola slavery exists in fact, 
though not, of course, in name. Therefore, as a nation, we 
are partakers in the crime of slavery. We trust that the 
Anti-Slavery Society will not rest till they have brought this 
fact home to the people of the United Kingdom. 


There is a note of alarm in Mr. Archibald Hurd’s paper in 
the Fortnightly on the navies of England and Germany. He 
believes that “the German rulers realize that this is the last 
jap in the raee, the crucial test of endurance—either we or 
they must fail in the silent, bloodless war, and fail soon.” He 
proceeds to point eut that the expense of the competition 
grows enormously because the Germans have inaugurated the 
policy of keeping a larger and larger fleet in a state of 
e<omplete preparation, and ready for instant action; this, of 
course, means that we have to do the same, and that, 
instead .of keeping ships in reserve to be commis- 
sioned in the expectation of war, we are compelled to 
make arrangements for keeping every important ship in 
entire readiness. This is a more costly business for us than 
for Germany on aceount of the higher pay of our sailors, 
which mueh more than counterbalances the cheaper rate at 
which we ean build ships. Mr. Hurd goes into the question 
of the “fixed and immutable” German naval law, and shows 
how elastic it is im the way of expansion, especially when 
England is making offers of friendship. Mr. Bowen 
Rowlands advocates the abolition of industrial schools 
and reformatories, holding, as he does, that these insti- 
tutions are too often “schools for crime.” We are 
told that in 1909 there were 911 criminals in prison 
who had been at reformatory schools. Mr. Rowlands 
svouid still further develop the Borstal system so as to include 
all youthful offenders whom it is necessary to keep in deten- 
tion. Professor Maurice Gerothwohl distinguishes between 
the English and the French attitude towards poetry. He says 
the French expect verse to have many of the same qualities as 
prose; to be lucid and not too profound nor too philosophical a 
picture of life. “They require poetry to concern itself with 
the same subjecte as prose and to possess the latter's best 
qualities ; they want a kind of verse, in brief, that shall be 
fine and, above all, as clear as the finest French prose.” It 
is perhaps these qualities which make some of the lines from 
Victor Hugo’s Sleeping Boaz here quoted seem so prosaic in 
spite ef Professor Gerothwoll’s saying that they have the 











magic of Keats. In this poem there is a verse which describes 
the angels flying obscurely in the night, their presence only 
made known by 
“ Quelque chose de bleu qui paraissait une aile.” 

In this line, indeed, poetry has not only the higher but all the 
qualities of prose. Mr. J. F. Macdofiald gives an account 
of the memoirs of Madame Steinheil, which takes us back to 
the Parisian cesspool of the Dreyfus case. Mr. Macdonald 
thinks there is nothing impossible in Madame Steinheil’s 
contention that the murder of her mother and husband 
was a political act of the nature of the assassinations 
of Henry and Lemercier-Picard. How like Thackeray is the 
little touch at the end of the squalid story which tells of the 
old servant hiding the holes in the table-cloth by sprinkling 
violets at a penny a bunch over them. This, of course, was 
after the death of the miserable President Faure and the 
cessation of the splendours of the backstairs of the Elysée. 





Blackwood has the first instalment of a story by “Q” called 
“ Hocken and Hunken,” which has for a background the author's 
favourite Troy town, and for characters two sea captains just 
retired from sea life. The story promises to be a good example 
of the author's power of drawing whimsical characters. The 
writer of an article on the Indian Mutiny, which is a review of 
the history by G. W. Forrest, lays stress on the fact that the 
part played by the faithful native troops is too often over- 
looked. As an instance we are reminded that the army 
which accomplished the all-important feat of taking Delhi 
was composed of nearly two-thirds of native soldiers. The 
writer gives us a curious picture of the Amazon leader 
of the rebels in the native State of Jhansi. She 
was the widow of the chief, “tall in stature, hand- 
some in person, young, energetic, proud, and unyield- 
ing.” She was one of our most capable and merciless 
enemies, and Sir Hugh Rose called her “the bravest and best 
leader of the rebels.” At last she was deserted by those whom 
she led, and died in a cavalry skirmish. “A Polish Con- 
fusion” is a most amusing account of a holiday excursion into 
the Roumanian mountains by a Polish family. The writer, 
Christine von Ferro, describes in a lively way the late arrival 
of the party at the country railway station, when one member 
of the party has to keep the engine driver of the departing 
train occupied by mugs of beer while another gets the 
tickets. No less exciting is the journey in the dark 
from the station to the mythical inn, the luggage 
going in front piled on a cart, the Jewish driver 
sitting on the apex of the pyramid of boxes to keep 
them from tumbling off, as he had no rope. Needless to 
say the party following had to collect their effects as they 
encountered them strewn along the muddy road. The ascent 
of the mountain—the object of the holiday—through the 
forests and quagmires is no less adventurous and amusing. 
Throughouta delightful mixture of confusion, irresponsibility, 
and good nature reigns supreme.——Colonel Callwéll writes 
on the grave question of the supply of horses needed on 
mobilization. The expeditionary force would need 44,000 
and the Territorials 86,600. The number of horses available 
in the country tends to diminish on account of motor traction. 
This is especially the case with artillery horses, the London 
‘bus horse which kept the guns going in South Africa having 
practically ceased to exist. The problem is not merely the 
existence of the horses, but of having them in hard condition 
for instant use. Ireland still remains a great reservoir of 
horses, thanks to the foreign Governments which buy there, 
and so encourage breeding. Colonel Callwell thinks that the 
registration system should be developed, and the fee paid to 
the owner of the horse raised to £1. This system, he says, haa 
produced good results in the past and is capable of enlarge- 
ment. 

The United Service Magazine for May contains an exceed- 
ingly interesting article on the Abor Expedition by the 
author of In Abor Jungles. Schoolboys will be amused t« 
hear of the ingenious devices by which the Abors render the 
forest tracks perilous to invaders. They have a curious man- 
trap which is fitted with arrows in place of the customary 
gun. It is, in fact,a kind of automatic bow. If you touch 
the line laid down on the path ever so lightly the spring is 
released and the arrows discharged. Sometimes so many of 
these man-traps are set that quite a large flight of arrows 
follows. The strings also are so adjusted that thia irrogular 
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volley comes from many angles and from varying distances, 
while the tribesmen remain in safe seclusion. All the arrows, 
it may be remarked, are poisoned with a mixture made 
from deadly nightshade and the flesh of decomposing 
animals or enemies. “Another very popular, though 
less reliable, trap. was formed by sawing nearly through 
some tree that overhung the track. The top section 
of the tree was then connected with the path by a length of 
bamboo fibre in such a way that the tree crashed to the 
ground if the least strain were put upon the line.” We have 
not space to quote, but may refer to the amusing conversation 
between the leader of the expeditionary force and the head of 
the Naga coolies when the latter were told that they would 
have to sit by their loads and could not take part in what they 
considered was a head-hunting expedition: ‘‘ No go! no takee 
heads Abors!” wailed the Nagas and their chief. Another 
interesting and useful article is “Some Notes on Horse 
Management on Active Service,” by Major A. H. Lane. The 
author remarks that we pretend to be a horse-loving nation, 
but that the facts are against us. According to him, not only 
in the Boer War, but just as much in the Peninsular War, we 
proved ourselves exceedingly bad horse masters. 





NOVELS, 
THE MOON ENDURETH.* 
Mr. Jonun Bucuwan has done well to collect the tales that he 
has published of late years in the pages of Blackwood, for 
they were one and all worth reprinting. Few writers have 
a wider range of interests, and it is as welcome as it is rare 
to find an author who can discourse on subjects so widely 
divergent as fishing and party politics, mountaineering and 
metaphysics, Jacobite romance and the psychology of 
heredity. But it is one thing to have a wide range of 
intellectual interests; it is another and a harder thing 
to use the medium of the short story in such a way 
as to bring them home to the reader with dramatic 
appropriateness and real literary accomplishment. The 
stories are excellent in themselves, unfamiliar in their 
motive, rich in the element of surprise, and skilfully conducted 
to an effective climax, while the moral or significance is driven 
home in each case by an epilogue in verse, which serves at 
once as a commentary or summary and asa fresh variation on 
the original theme. But the best way of conveying a notion 
of Mr. Buchan’s admirable versatility is to give a brief out- 
line of some of his stories. The first is an historic fantasia 
dealing with the latter and ignoble days of the young Pre- 
tender. A young diplomat, while making the grand tour, 
encounters, in Tirol, Prince Charles travelling incognito 
with his daughter. Though a supporter of the House of 
Hanover his chivalry is stirred by their forlorn state; he aids 
them with his purse and acts as intermediary when a deputa- 
tion of American gentlemen arrives to offer Prince Charles 
the throne of a new Transatlantic kingdom. Their readiness 
to embark on such an experiment after their successful 
struggles to break away from the English monarchic rule 
is a hard nut to crack, but Mr. Buchan is equal to the 
emergency, and the scheme collapses, as it was bound to, 
at their first sight of the Prince. They had come forty years 
too late to offer a crown toa broken-down drunkard. From 
the tragedy of Jacobitism in extremis Mr. Buchan switches 
us off by a sharp transition to a satiric political extravaganza 
of to-day. In A Lucid Interval we see how a mysterious 
drug, administered by an Indian potentate with a grievance, 
worked havoc on a Liberal Cabinet, converting humanitarians 
into cynics and little Englanders into blatant Jingoes. Here 
the formula is familiar and reiinds us of Gilbert’s Palace of 
Truth, but the handling is full of humour and the satire 
thoroughly opportune. Recent events bave shown that 
extremes meet in pc "‘tics as elsewhere, and that yesterday's 
pacificist may be the Chauvinist cf the morrow. “The 
Lemnian,” perhaps the most striking tour de force in the 
volume, recounts the heroic end of an islander who by accident 
fell in with the Spartans at Thermopyle, and though hating 
the Greeks as much as the Persians, out of what we now call 
the sporting instinct at once resolved to cast in his lot with 
the smali battalions. Then in “Space” we have the strange 





* The Moon Endureth: Ta esa and Fancies. By John Buchan, Edinburgh and 
London: Wim. Blackwood and Sons. [6s.] 





tale of a mathematical genius who became obsessed with a 
new theory of space and the contents of the void. There are 
some notable sayings in this story of the borderlands of science; 
the definition of the typical Cambridge-man as “ dogmatic 
about uncertainties, but curiously diffident about the obvious,” 
and the description of the intellectual fear that finally proved 
the undoing of the theorist—“ fear so sublimated and trans. 
muted as to be the tension of pure spirit.” Mr. Buchan’s 
abiding love of the “land of the mountain and the flood” has 
never found happier expression than in the beautiful sketch of 
the wanderer who went by the name of “Streams o’ Water,” 
who always avoided roads and always kept by the burnside, 
“ Yeddie,” the “Gangrel,” is a sort of benevolent modern 
variant on the lymphati of the ancients. It was not by fear 
but by love of waters that he was possessed. Another 
example of Mr. Buchan’s ingeniously romantic treatment of 
survivals is to be found in the weird story of wood magic 
entitled “The Grove of Ashtaroth.” Here we read of an 
Englishman of Jewish descent who built himself a pleasure 
dome in Northern Rhodesia and fell under the spell of the 
old goddess of the East—a spell transmitted through 
Semitic blood during countless generations. But we have 
written enough to show the rich and varied character of 
Mr. Buchan’s entertainment. It only remains to quote a few 
lines from the charming opening poem, “ From the Pentlands 
Looking North and South ” :— 
“0 Thou to whom man’s heart is known, 

Grant me my morning orison. 

Grant me the rover’s path—to see 

The dawn arise, the daylight flee, 

In the far wastes of sand and sun! 

Grant me with venturous heart to run 

On the old highway, where in pain 

And ecstasy man strives amain, 

Conquers his fellows, or, too weak, 

Finds the great rest that wanderers seek ! 

Grant me the joy of wind and brine, 

The zest of food, the taste of wine, 

The fighter’s strength, the echoing strife, 

The high tumultuous lists of life— 

May I ne’er lag, nor hapless fall, 

Nor weary at the battle-call! ... 

But when the even brings surcease, 

Grant me the happy moorland peace ; 

That in my heart’s depth ever lie 

That ancient land of heath and sky, 

Where the old rhymes and stories fall 

In kindly, soothing pastoral. 

There in the hills grave silence lies, 

And Death himself wears friendly guise ; 

There be my lot, my twilight stage, 

Dear city of my pilgrimage.” 
We wish we had space to quote from the fine ballad, “ The 
Gipsy’s Song to the Lady Cassilis,” the witty “ revised 
version” of “The Shorter Catechism” on the theme “ we're 
made alike o’ gowd and mire.” But the lines we have chosen 
are, perhaps, the best for our purpose, for they illustrate, far 
better than a reviewer can hope to in his own words, tle 
curious blending of the mystic and the man-at-arms which 
lends so potent a charm to the work of Mr. Buchan. 





Heritage. By Valentina Hawtrey. (Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
This novel contains an account of the Pimbletts of Pimblett 
Court, and a most disagreeable, arbitrary set of people they are. 
Martin Pimblett, the central figure in the story, is almost un- 
naturally objectionable, and it is difficult to believe in the inflexi- 
bility of his self-will. His quarrel with Cyril Pimblett and hasty 
marriage are a little forced. It is all very well for the author to 
assert the fact that Martin suddenly conceives a hatred for Cyril} 
because Cyril has gone to see Martin’s actress mother who deserted 
him in his youth; but although it is quite certain there would have 
been a quarrel between the two men the reader is not convinced 
that Martin would have carried it so far. The marriage with 
Catherine, concluded within three weeks of his first meeting 
with her, is not convincing, though the best thing in the 
book is really the study of Catherine’s character. Her develop 
ment from a rather colourless girl into the mother defending her 
son from having his character forced into the Pimblett mould is 
finely described, and it is a pleasure to the reader to find that 
Martin suffers a terrible disappointment when his son Nicholas is 
grownup. Whether, however, he would have gone to the length 
of disinheriting Nicholas is to be doubted. Altiough Martin 
makes up his quarrel with Cyril, Cyril is only a few years younger 
than himself, and no guarantee is given that Cyril’s son will be 
any more on the Pimblett pattern than Nicholas himself. The 
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story entirely centres in Pimblett Court, which exercises s 
carious fascination on all who have inhabited it except on the unfor- 
fanate Catherine. The book is well written, though the drawing 
of Martin does not contain sufficient inconsistency to be quite 
true to human nature. 

The Battle. By Claude Farrére. Translated by E. de Clare- 
mont Tonnere. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The great moment of 
this book, which is a translation from the French, is the description 
of the battle of Tsu-Shima. It is a wonderful study of a naval 
action. Monsieur Farrére’s description of the mysteries of the 

character is very subtle, and the account of the elaborate 
game played by the Marquis Yorisaka and his wife for the benefit 
of their country will delight those readers who like delicate 
characterization. The end of the book is extremely impressive, 
and the reader can almost see the long procession of servants and 
dependents escorting the kourouma of the Marchioness Yorisaka, 
once a leader in Japanese European circles, now widowed, on her 
way to a Buddhist convent. 

Reapaste Noverts. The Wisdom of Waiting. By Mabel Ince. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—The story of a secret marriage 
and the inconveniences which it entailed. The renewed court- 
ship of the husband and wife at the end of the book is prettily 
drawn.— Denhams ; or, A Web of Life. By Alexandra Watson. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.)—A story of a school, or rather 
s crammer’s, in Switzerland. The morality is arranged on the 
lines of copy-book maxims, and virtue is fully rewarded in the end. 
—A Derelict Empire. By Mark Time. (William Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—It is almost impossible to take this book 
seriously. It concerns the situation which arises in India when 
England has voluntarily withdrawn her troops in order to benefit 
the native population. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this headiig we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
geserved for review i. other forms.] 


Recollections, Grave and Gay. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Harrison was by birth a Cary, 
and is akin to the Falkland family, but her ancestors have been 
Virginians for many generations, “scholars, leaders, and land- 
owners in the Virginian colony since 1640.” She was in her 
girlhood when the Civil War broke out, and more than half of 
her book is occupied with memories of that time. One romantic 
incident is the burial of the family plate at Vauclure (the Cary 
residence) when the Northern Army was approaching. The house 
was burnt, the trees cut down to make breastworks, and the place 
occupied as a camp, but four years afterwards all the treasure was 
found intact. Here the recollections are, as may be supposed, 
mostly grave: much refers to hospital work, in which Mrs. 
Harrison’s mother was indefatigable, and there are sad notices 
of deaths of kinsfolk and friends in the hospital and on the field 
of battle. Still now and then the gay reasserts itself: there were 
dances, for instance, which soldiers at the front could sometimes 
get leave to attend. Then there is the story of how a visit to 
Washington, for which permission had been granted, was cut 
short. The visitors were denounced as dangerous to the Union 
cause. “ Mrs. E. C. Hyde and Miss Constance Cary, refugees from 
Richmond, will be sent South over the lines with orders not to 
return inside the lines of the United States forces.” Such was the 
edict. Then came a hurried packing up. Much, alas! had to be 
left. “But one thing I could not entirely forsake—a new hat 
which had been tried on and was waiting at the milliner’s.” The gal- 
lant U.S. officer who was in charge brought out the band-box and 
when it reached Richmond it was pronounced worthy of the occasion. 
When the war was over Miss Cary was married—her husband 
had been secretary to Jefferson Davis. They settled in New York, 
and the narrative is thereafter occupied with various social events, 
visits to England and so forth. Towards the end we come upon 
the story of Mrs. Harrison’s literary career. Mrs. Harrison began 
with some magazine articles. “Golden Rod” was published in 
1880, but the book of which we hear most is naturally “The 
Anglomaniacs,” which was published in 1887, after having 
appeared in serial form in the Century Magazine. It is interesting 
to read, “I have just seen the drawings in illustration of the 
A.M.S. They are done by Charles Dana Gibson, a new young 
artist for whom the Century people and others predict a brilliant 
future.” The prediction has certainly been fulfilled. 





About Algeria. By C. Thomas-Stanford. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 
—Some very interesting points are brought out and emphasized 


memorials of Arab art. Attention has been directed to these by 
the French authorities, and the march of modern civilization not 
exactly stopped but diverted to spare what has survived bomberd- 
ments and conquest in Algiers itself. We are reminded that the 
town was not of importance till after the great era of Mohammedan 
art. Again, it is asserted by some that in Roman times the climate 
was superior to what it is now. The author does not think these 
grumblers can bring any facts to prove their case. The size of 
the old bridges and the width of the streams indicate that the 
water supply was not more plentiful than it is now. It may 
have been more evenly distributed, more continuous—most of 
the timber has gone certainly—but the Romans undoubtedly 
used the natural resources more intelligently than their suc- 
cessors have, and this is probably the truth of the matter. 
Incidentally he remarks, apropos of the agriculture, that we can 
no longer hold to the insular belief that we are the only successful 
colonists; the French colonists round Algiers have done wonders, 
and their vines, when those of France fail, help to make up the 
amount of burgundy, which is, perhaps, none the worse for 
coming from Africa. Algerian roads did not exist before the 
French conquest ; now they are second to none. In this particular 
the French have certainly inherited the Roman tradition. Mr. 
Thomas-Stanford goes so far as to say that the French best 
represent the Romans of any of the Latin races. The Algerian 
tourist should study this most informing book: it will tell all 
that he wants to know, and the drawings of Mr. Dorrien Thoroton 
do justice to the beautiful Arab doorways of the city of Algiers. 


“Murphy”: a Message to Dog-Lovers. By Major Gambier-Parry. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)}—This “message” will touch 
many hearts in that “ vast host,” as our author puts if, “in the 
human family that loves dogs.” We have read many books about 
dogs, have heard and told many stories about them, but we have 
never come across anything quite like this, anything that goes so 
much to the root of the matter in the relation between man and dog. 
A reader may do weil to begin with the last chapter; when he has 
mastered that he will appreciate better the story of what this par- 
ticular animal was to himself, and what he was to his master. Major 
Gambier-Parry believes, we see, not, perhaps, in the “ equal sky,” 
but in a “sky” of some kind and somewhere, quoting, to good 
effect, Bishop Butler, who says: “Nor can we find anything 
throughout the whole analogy of nature to afford us even the 
slightest presumption that animals ever lose their living powers.” 
“This close relationship”—how close it is cannot be fully set 
forth or even understood—*“ cannot be brought to a sudden 
and a final end. The sparrows cannot be cared for and the 
dogs cast out.” As for “Murphy,” we must leave our 
readers to find out for themselves what he was. To quoto 
this or that anecdote about his intelligence and loyalty 
would not do him justice. The whole story should be read. He 
was an exceptional animal and he has found a biographer such as 
he deserved. One curious little trait of his disposition we may 
give. He had a passion for the chase, but he had no desire to 
hurt. He first distinguished himself by catching a hare, the snow, 
it should be said by the way, helping him. The hare was not 
hurt. Later on in life when he happened to be in a seaside place 
he delighted in chasing the herring gulls, and here “he flung 
himself into the air” and got one of them. “He brought him 
along, with the great wings beating the air about him, so that the 
dog was scarcely visible for the bird.” But the gull, too, was not 
hurt. A few minutes later it “flew out to sea with the cry 
‘ pew-il,’ ‘ pee-ole’ flung back from the waves as he went.” 


The April instalment of the New English Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press) is a double section of unusual size (64 pages), Th-Thysle, 
edited by Sir James A. H. Murray, 5s. This brings vol. ix. of the 
dictionary to an end. Of the 4,069 main words, combinations, 
&c., recorded—Johnson’s total is 318—at least a customary pro- 
portion are of special interest. There is Theology, used for the 
first time by “Piers Plowman” (1362), with the spelling 
“Teologye”; Theism, Cudworth (1678); Thomas Atkins (for a 
private soldier), commonly used in specimen forms of the War 
Office from 1815, now familiarized into “Tommy”; and Thew, 
the instrument corresponding to the pillory and used for the 
chastisement of turbulent women. 


’ 





In Wicklow, West Kerry, and Connemara. By John M. Synge 
(Maunsel and Co., Dublin. 6s. net.)——The Aran Islands. (Samo 
author, publisher, and price.)—The second of these two volumes was 
first published in 1906, was included in the author’s “ Collected 
Works,” and is now separately reprinted; the first appears now 
for the first time in its present shape, the various papers having 
been contributed to the Shanachie and the Manchesler Guardian, 





in Mr. Thomas-Stanford’s sketch of the history and inhabitants 
of Algeria. To begin with, it is a country with many charming 
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manifest veracity. Mr. Synge evidently did his best to see the 
people as they really were. He conformed, as far as was possible, 
to the conditions of their life. He did not disguise himself, or 
pretend to be anything but what he really was. That would have 
been difficult anywhere, and certainly impossible among people so 
keen-witted as these Irish peasants. His speech betrayed him, 
and, doubtless, other things besides his speech. Having made his 
observations, he commits them to paper with absolute truthful- 
ness. He does not wish to make out a case or to idealize his 
subject. The Irish people in his two books are very human 
indeed, curiously different from the corresponding class in 
England, but not on the whole superior ; in intelligence, indeed, on 
a higher plane, as far at least as variety of interests goes, but not 
in morals, and lower in practical effectiveness. Ths women, on 
the whole, are a long way above the men. We do not care to 
discuss the questions which the author raises. He had an un- 
questioning faith in Home Rule; it would do for the people, he 
thought, what as a matter of fact no change of Government has 
ever done for any people. He points out some weak places in Irish 
administration, such as the employment of half a dozen officials to 
organize the labours of half as many paupers—such abuses always 
occur in relief works. Whatever we may think on these matters, 
the two books are beyond all question worth reading. 





A well-known book of reference, Debrett’s House of Commons and 
the Judicial Bench (Dean and Son), appears for the forty-sixth 
time. It contains an alphabetical list of M.P.’s, with biographical 
notices, a catalogue of the various constituencies returning mem- 
bers to Parliament, with the numbers polled at the last election, 
and alist of “Peers and Peeresses.” Finally, “The Judicial 
Bench” gives details about all the Judges in the superior Courts, 
County Court Judges, with those of the City of London (sixty-two 
in all), Recorders (numbering 125), Vice-Admirals of the Coast, 
Stipendiary Magistrates, Sheriffs of Scotland (thirty-two), 
Sheriffs Substitute, and Colonial Judges. 





New Epirions—The Divina Commedia of Dante. Translated by 
Sir Samuel W. Griffith. (H. Frowde. 6s. net.)——In “ Murray’s 
1s. Library.” (John Murray.) The Inon Hunter of South 
Africa, by Gordon Cumming, and Notes from a Diary, 1851-1872, 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. 








AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


_—_—oa——— 


Account of My Life (An). By Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, 
BVO......ccrcccresesccccoserccerecenecsecsecercesseceecsscnsonensscoooesssessesesees . Murray) net 15/0 
adeock (A, St. J.), Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London, 8v0 
¢ ent) net 
Allan (A. W.), The White Lion, cr 8vo ..... euscennnesnuprocannnenned (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Aldin (C.), Jack and some Others, 4to ............... (Laurence & Fedicoss = 
Allingham (W.), By the Way: Verses, &c., cr 8VO ........000 Longmans) net 
Anden (J. E.), Little Guide to Shropshire, eee (Methuen) net 
Auld (S. J. M.), Introduction to Quantitative Analysis, cr 8Svo (Methuen) 
Bagnell (R.), Economicand Moral Aspects of the — Business, cr 8vo 
(Funk & Wagnalls) net 
Barnard (A, B.), The Girl's Book about Herself, 8vo. (Cassell) net 3/6 
Barr (A. E.), Sheila Vedder, cr 8vo .-..(Unwin) 
es (R. H.), The Friendship of Christ, cr 8vo Longmans) net 
Beresford (J. D.), A Candidate for Truth, cr 8vo...... (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
Berry (J.) and Legg (T. P.), Hare-Lip and Cleft Palate, 8vo 
gy net 12/6 


Beynon (V. B. C.\, Little Guide to Leicestershire and Rutlan 
ae +. net 
Bone (F.), The Sail of the Silver Barge, cr 8vo (R. T. 8.) 


Caine (W.), Save us from our Friends, cr 8V0 ..............-...0.e4 
Cescinsky (H.), English Furniture of the 18th Century, vo! 
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Geegee (T. K.), The Mines of Isaiah Re-explored, 8vo............... 5/0 
e (H. L.), Studies in the English wr —yemens cr 8vo PC, 
Cottey (P.), The Science of Logic, Vol. ii., BVO .......ccccreesees Longmans) net 7/6 
Collins (J. Churton), Posthumous Essays, 8vo.... (Dent) net 6/0 
Constantini (A.), Yesterday: a Novel, cr 8vo (Greening) 6/0 
Dalton (F. E.), Swimming Scientifically Taught, cr 8vo 
(Funk & Wagnalls) net 5/0 
Davenport (C. B.), Heredity in Relation to Eugenics, 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 8/6 


Dostoievsky (F.), The Brothers Karamazov, cr 8vo .. 
Duchéne ce The Mechanics of the Aeroplane, 


....(Heinemann) net 3/6 
vo (Longmans) net 





Farrer (R.), Through the Ivory Gate, cr 8vo ............ . Palmer) 6/0 
Field (M.), Poems of Adoration, cr 8vo . «:(Sands) net 5/0 
For and Against Experiments on Animals, cr . 8¥0... hennadiniaiven “(a Lewis) net 3/6 
Frankau = y wg 1 ere ee (Chatto Pa Windus) net 3/6 

rrod (H, W.), Oxford Poems, 120 ........0..460cseresceeeeeceereeeeeees (Lane) net 3/6 


W.), Oxford Poems, 12mo 
Graves (C. s )» The Brain of the Nation, and other Verses, cr 8vo 

(Smith & Elder net 3) 

Guppy (H. B.), Studies in Seeds and Fruits, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 15/0 

1(F.), Handbook for Commercial Teachers, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 2/6 











iene } E.), The Skipper’s Daughter, cr 8vo .. (Revell) 2/6 
Herrick (G. F.), Christian and Mohammedan, cr 8v0. .(Revell) net 5/0 
Hill - » My Lord the Felon, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6 
Hill (L.), The Two Great Questions : The Existence of God and the 
Immortality of the Soul, cr 810 .........ccccccceneeneeeresseeees (T. W. Laurie) net 7/6 
Holland (C.), In the V ortex, SIPIID ocninuiisihhintaetieacannhiel (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


Horsbrugh (Major), Game Birds of South Africa, Part 1., 4to 

(Witherby) net 21/0 
Hulbert (H. W.), The Church and her Children, er 8vo ............ (Revell) net 3/6 
Inman (H. T.), Rome the Cradle of Western Civilization, 12mo 
Isaacs (A. S.), What is Judaism? cr 8vo 


(Stanford) net 4/0 
..(Putnam) net 5/0 
Jones (E. R.), The Art of the Orator, Cr 8V0.......cccseccecceseeeeeeenees (Black) net 3/ 
Joyce (T. A.), South American Archeology, 8vo 
Kenn 7 (G. F.), The Record of a City, 8vo 






..(Macmillan) net 12/6 
(Macmillan) net 12/6 


King (W. I. ), The Elements of Statistical Method, cr 8vo (Mtacmillay net 6/6 
Lee (J. wy The Religion of Science, 8V0.............seeegeesecereeees Revell) net 5/0 
Lepszy (1 Cracow: its History and Autiquities, ro Sve ... Gani net 1046 




















iiaey a; P.), Four A cr 8vo. (S.P.C.K.' 
), RAma an ‘omer, cr 8vo ..... peoesenvequatoatsansessencoceed (K. Paul! a hs 
Lite a » Gloryiag in the Lord, cr 8vo fpeven net 38 
rade wed lps meesnetiae beonsenet Revell) net 3/6 
a a). m Mars, cr 8vo G: 
Maartens a ‘ Bre, or cr + ET ae 
MclIiwraith (J. N.), A Diana of —— er 8vo.. 60 
Major (C.), The Touchstone of cr 8vo ( i 60 
Mann n (C. ), The Teaching of Physics stor puxposss of General Eduestion, 
eeeeercceccereecceceesesceersesceceeneeseeceeereseessereeseereeseeseee eres 56 


saa (Sir H, E.), The Early Chronicles relating to Scotland, 8v0 
a (Maclehose) net 10/0 
Maycock (F. W. A.), The Napoleonic Campaign of 1805 


‘Gale & Polden) net 
New Irish Constitution (The), 8V0 ....0..+ss:sse+ (Hodder & Stoughton) net +4 


Nicholson (M.), A Hoosier Chronicle, Cr 8V0......000-ssseseseeesseeeesees 
28 


Nisbet (H.), Theory of —- cr 8vo 
Norton (G. F.), Little Gray Songs from St, Joseph’s, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 3% 


O'Connell (F. W.), A Grammar of Old Irish, cr 8V0 ........s000000++ (Nutt) net 
Pemberton (M.), War and the Woman, cr 8v0 waneeeconed ( 
Portus (G. V.), Caritas Anglicana, cr Sinise mamma owbray) 
Pryce (Mrs. H.), The Great Marquis of Montrose, BVO wevceeres NG net 10/6 
Randall (A. E,), A Selection of Leading Cases in Equity, 8v 
 —— & one 9” 
tnam) 


Raper (C. L.), Railway Transportation, CF BVO ........ces0sssseeeee (Pu 
Raymond (G. * .), Suggestions for the Spiritual Life, cr 4 al 


Wagnalls) net 69 

Rice (C. Y.), Far der & Stoughton) net 59 
Rockliff (E.), An 

gmans) net 2 


Lon 
Ross (C.), Outline of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904, 1905, oy Be 8vo 


ame) on ry 
Sharts (J.), The Red Vintage, cr 8V0 ........cccscceeeeceeensceeeeesenseeees (Co: ble) 
Shaw (F. G.), The Development of the Incand 


t Electric Se ie 8v0 
Scott & Greenwood) net 
Shortt (L. M.), A Practical Italian Grammar, cr 8vo .... 
Simmons (A. T.), A Class Book of Physical Geography, cr ore, 





SSS 


LL (Hi 
xperiment in History Teaching, cr 8vo 





..(G. Allen) net 59 





Smith (W. R.), Lectures and Essays, 8vo 108 
Steuart (R. H. J.), The Book of Ruth, cr 8vo. (Nutt) net 36 
Stevenson (P. L.), Love in ArMOur, Cr BVO  ....cccceccreeeseereeseeseeeeeens (S. Paul) 68 
Taylor (G. R. 8.), Story of Canterbury, 12mo .. (Dent) net 4 
Thomson (W. H.), Life and Times of the Patriarchs, =a, Isaac, and 
BO RE en nk & Wagnalls) net 50 
78 
68 
60 
7 
J 








Thornton (P. M.), Some Things We have em 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Touche (E, D. La), The Person of Christ in Modern Thought, 8vo 
(J. Clarke) net 
Tymms (T, V.), The Evolution of Infant Baptism and Related Id eas, cr 8vo 
(J. Clarke) net 
Unwin) net 





Villiers (B.), Modern Democracy, 8vo 
Walsh (W.), England’s Fight with the Papacy, 8vo 
Willett (H. L.), The Call of the Christ, cr 8vo 
Wodehouse (P. G.), The Prince and Betty, cr 8vo 
Wynne (May), “ te for Cavaliers,’’ cr 8vo G 
Ziwet (A.) and ou (P.), Introduction to Analytical Mechanics, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 78 





LIBERTY'S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
£3 3 0 by Oft. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Londes 








IN 
10ft. Gin. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVICORATINC, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 
Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED. 

Especialiy useful for Travellers by Sea or Land: 

An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 

A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 

Delicious after the Theatre. 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 
SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 11/~ 


Trial size free by post on application to— 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............&94,000,000. 











RO Y A L | Total Funds) = £17,433,941 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. OFFICES {28 Lombard Stee, LONDON. 
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By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


Address— 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples ? 





A SELF 
EVIDENT 
PROPOSITION. 


HE most valuable and useful 
Life Policy is that which 
yields the largest return for the 
Premiums paid. This is simply 
and clearly shown in the 
Prospectus just issued by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, of 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
28, Cornhill, E.C.;and5, Waterloo 
Place, 8.W., London. A copy 
will be sent post free anywhere. 





- —— 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
bring the Springs direct to your home 


with all their unrivalled virtues. These 
erystals are the actual Droitwich Brine 
in concentrated form. Dissolved in the 
bath at home, they are the only sub- 
stitute for a natural Droitwich Brine 
Bath. Sufferers from RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, or URIC ACID 
obtain rapid and lasting benefit. 

A Gentleman from Palmer's Green writes :— 
“Please supply me with another Bag of Droit- 
wich Crystals (28 Ibs.). I find much relief by 
their use.” 


Or att CHEMISTS sND 
STorRes OR 


28 .s. BAG 
2/3 536 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
(Dept.3) 16 Eastcheap, London. 


LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND. 


NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR THE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 





TRAINING SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER,’ 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QU EEN. 
Presideut—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B, 


TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS 
AND TEN HOMES IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


1,200 Boys and Girls are now being supported. 
Names and Contributions thankfully received by 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN Joint 
HENRY G. COPELAND Secretaries. 


London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 








FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





GOLF (13 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


coDE— TELEGRAMS— 
AB C 5th. Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


—-THE OXYGEN 
R 


Cc A L ©] x TOOTH POWDE 


Whether or not you use Calox Tooth Powder 
depends upon the value you set upon your teeth. 
Calox Tooth Powder is the one dental preparation 
which does everything short of what a dentist himself 
can do to keep your teeth and mouth in perfect health, 
Use it bi-daily and white teeth, sweet breath, firm 
gums are assured. 
SAMPLE AND BOOK FREE! 
Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere im non-wasting metal bores at 1/1). 
CALOX TOOTH BRUSH—reaches every part of every tooth, is. 
G@ B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.0, 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
WIT ZERLAND.—Any one desiring rest and change away 


hk from beaten track. Small country house, between Berne and Thun, 15 mins, 
from station, pine woods, view of snow mountains, to be Let or Sold, furnished; 
5 bed and 2 sitting rooms, Fishing. Terms 12 guineas per month, Apply to 
6 von Steiger, Kiesen Ct., Berne, Suisse. 














“ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 


. 

TO LET, Furnished, for term of | or on short lease, House; stands in 
garden; beautiful views over Roman Campagna, Hot-water heating through- 
out.—Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill 





EADING.—For Sale or To Let, modern detached Week- 

end Cottage, with electric light, bath, etc., near Thames. Good 

hunting country. Facing golf links. Also small Poultry Farm, nr. Reading, 
Apply RB. CURTIS, Building Contractor, Reading. 


Liptay IN-THE-VALE (BERKS.).—Small Fur- 











nished House, detached, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, kitchen, and offices; 
sanitation good (indoor) ; lawn, garden, stable, coach-house ; 5 minutes church 
and post office, 2 miles Challow station, Long period, 30s, weekly.—Apply 
Miss Chamberlayne. 


REEHOLD HOTEL.—Institution, Sanatorium, or School. 
Recently built, magnificent position among pine and heather, about 1} 
miles from but overlooking sea, 150 yds. from Weybourne Station (M. & G. N, 
Rly.), in touch with London and Midiands and North by fast trains equidistant 
about 4 hours, 38 bedrooms with good entrance hall and reception rooms, 
balconies to each floor and splendid views. Fully furnished and equipped in 
first-class order; immediate possession. To be sold—a bargain. £5,000, of 
which £3,000 might be left on Mortgage at 4°/, on freehold, delivering furniture, 
Caretaker in possession for viewing. Apply to GRANT STEVENSON & Co., 
Parliament Chembeve, Westminster, 8.W. 


HE ALDERLEY EDGE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE, 
—Buildings and Furniture to be of on quite reasonable termes. 

The School is fully equipped, and has a good connection. It contains 
numerous class-rooms, studio, gymnasium, &c., and has accommodation for 
asmall numberof Boarders. The garden and field cover over two acres of land, 
For particulars, apply to PHILIP SWAN WICK, 64 Cross Street, Manchester. 











ASTBOURNE.—Gentlepeople received as paying guests 
in private house. Central position, near sea, Terms moderate and in- 
elusive.—11 College Road, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 


for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen, Premium. Three years’ course, 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


IGH CLIFF SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, 
HOMECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 

One vacancy in May and one in September for a Lady Student to specialize in 

General Household Management and in the care of infants, Exceptional 

opportunity for girls recently left school. 


{IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Forthcoming Exami- 
J nation. Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194) 30th May. 


The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. I hey 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRE- 
TARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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Vue or temporary work desired ot experienced 
successful teacher. Classical ae sal pent Classics, 
} aimee literature, noma. pean Box Willington 


Street, Strand, London, W. 
ENDAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Office of HEAD-MISTRESS of this School having become vacant by 
the deata of Miss Warren, B.A., the Governors invite applications for the 


post. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
and not over 45 years of age. 

Sulary about £400, with residence providing accommodation for about 20 
Boarders, A rental of £80 is charged for boarding accommodation (including 
use of furniture, lighting, heating, and rates) and an allowance of £30 
annum is made by the Governors towards the cost of Servants for elenning 
the School premises. 

The number of Scholars now in the School is 150. . 

The new Head-Mistress will be required to enter on her duties after the 
Summer holidays. 

No personal canvassing allowed by Candidates. 

wie particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, b whom all 

lications, marked ‘‘HIGH SCHOOL,” must be sent before the 3lst day 
ay 1912, 


Exchange Chambers, Kendal, 
30th April, 1912. 


IGAN GIRLS’ HIGH SUHOOL. 


WANTED for ~go-~ SCIENCE MISTRESS—Botany, with Chemistry 
and Physics. Also Kindergarten Mistress, Froebel Certificate, Physical 
Training desirable. 

Comsnensing extay in each case £100-£120, according to qualifications and 


e€ 
sollestions , training, testimonials, before May 31st to 
_— GEO. H. MOCKLER, 


Education Offices, Wigan. Director of Education, — 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites cngliestions for the position of ASSIS- 
TANT-MASTER, 5 opecta = Mathematics, at the COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, HOLLOWAY. 

£15), rising to £300 by yearly increments of £10. 

Qualifications of an ‘athletic character and readiness to participate in the 
social life of the School will be 

Candidates must have passed a final jomalion for a degree held by a 
——- University. 

plications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of Be appointment, ty ong as tam ped addressed foolsca envelope te 
“. Education Officer, London County Council, Education ices, Vi 
gg W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, 
20th May, 1912. .., Every communication must be marked H.4 on the envelope, 
tly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualifica- 


LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 








JNO. H. COOKSON, 
Clerk to the Governors, 














vassing, 
tion for -~ tA 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
2nd May, 1912. 


— GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE, 





APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER, 


The Governors of the Newcastle-upon- e Royal Grammar School invite 
ap lications for the office of HEAD-MA' R, which will be vacant at the 
of the current Summer Term. The Head- Master must be a graduate of 
oome University in the United Kingdom. He will be required to reside within 
oe ae of the School. The salary will be £1,000 per anuum, 
rsonal canvassing will be allowed. 
pm accompanied by twenty-five copies of not more than five 
teat eng ould be forwarded on or before June 4th, 1912, to the CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS (Mr. Horace J. Criddle, Solicitor), 2 Collingwood 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


|: tei EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ABT. 


The above Committee invite applications for the of Head-Master of the 
Hull Municipal School of Art. off is £400 per annum, The 
gentleman appointed must have had a artistic training and be experienced 
in the work of a School of Art. A candidate with experience of artistic crafts 
will be sostnanea. Forms of application ——t particulars of the duties 
and conditions of yey - ae be obtained from the undersigned and 
must be returned not la’ e 10th of May. Canvassing will be con- 
sidered a | 

J. T. RILEY, 


Education Offices, Secretary of Education, 
Albion Street, Hull. 
April 16th, 1912. 


(ourty BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head Mistress—MISS L. C, BREW, M.A, 


The Governors of the above-named School require three Assistant Mis- 
tresses, to begin duties in September. 

A Specialist in English who can offer History as a subsidiary subject; a 
Mistress to teach Science and Geography ; and a Junior Mistress. 

Candidates must be qualified to teach one or more of these subjects. 

or equivalent essential; games in each case a recommendation. 

Initial salary £110 per annum, or more, according to qualifications and 

experience. 
pplications, stating age, qualifications, &., accompanied by not more than 

three recent testimonials, must be sent to "the undersigned on or before 


May 20th, 1912, 
J. G, TAYLOR, Secretary. 


Education Offices, 
___ Park Road, West | Hartlepool. 


NEW WCASTLE-UPON gt tt EDUCATION COM. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


- uired for September 1912:—A FORM MISTRESS for DOMESTIC 
UBJECTS., 

Applicants must be well qualified to teach Nee lasetey, om and House- 
wifery. Experience in a Secondary School desirabl Salary £90 to £120, 
according to scale. 

In fixing the commencing salary experience and qualifications will be taken 
into consideration. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, must 
be returned not later than Wednesday, May 15th. 

SPURLEY HEY, Secretary. 














Education Offices, Northumberland Road, 


OYAL SOHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 

A resident GEOGRAPHY Y MISTRESS wit bees required at the half. 
second subject Arithmetic and Mathematics. Geography jeuploma essential half-term, 
pe 4 et stating qualifications, experience, and id. sala 


EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The Trasteg 
of the Mary Anne Ewart ‘Trust Fund invite applications from 
present snauiene of Newnham College for a Travelling Scholarship of ‘4 





of study, to be awarded in June 1912, Ap ication 
[ater than June 10th to Miss Cove, Newnham College, from ust be rr 
ticulars can be obtained, 





YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 104. +e words. Carbon Copies 34. 1,000 words, 
——- © Work. Duplicating. 
Accum ont ey = Sackville guaranteed, na. Liford, Hosen 


LECTURES, &c. 


| ONDON SOCIETY OF THI THE NATIONAL UNION oF 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. Non- — Non-Party, 5 
Victoria Street, 8.W. PUBLIC RECEPTION, Tu — 7, Em 
Rooms, Kensington High Street, 3.30 to 6.15. Chair: iss ELEN Waap 
Speakers: Lapy Frances Batrour, Miss Cice.r Corzerr, Miss Marcarss 
RopeRtsow, Discussion invi 


BROWNING CENTENARY MATINER 





—= 








H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE ITALIAN AMBASSADOR, &c., &c. 
COURT THEATRE, May 10th, 3 p.m. A notable programme devoted te 
zrowning’ thy qt aN will be ° Hide at as ory Sooty Soctet x a St. Davide 

en me. rossle, r No: 
Hoberteon. will comtribut “ 7 
“IN A BALCONY.” 


my, Bee we ey Spee B. Rigien, Miss L. Bagley. 
rices at Thea’ ‘oetry 
oun — Sr 6 agents, or the P. Society, Clun Housa, 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


About anwsthesia it has been said, not without reason, that no disco 
has ever done so much to alleviate man’s sufferings ; and none has “tenaal 
more to cause the infliction of pain upon the lower anim 
Something very similar might well be affirmed of the hypodermic 
Most useful in curing or ay oy ey of the ills to which ——— is 
this little instrument is to the the urce of un 
agonies, of woe unspeakable, of long-protracted pangs at which the the nationy 
conscience would shudder aghast could it be tesnghs to realize them. And 
the evil is becoming rapidly worse year by 
The Society offers to send a lecturer ee of charge to literary societies 
l @ meetings, etc. 
ntributions to the Society will be mt acknowledged. 
Read “Only a Needle y Dr. H, Snow. 


HERWELL HALL. OXFORD 

TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University for Secon Le and by 


a Mies CATHERINE 1 L DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lect in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are sapened, for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
Shea, 8S te Sa eat aes See 
i rom 
These $0 Lenn Fund, — anes a 


CIT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL. A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAIN IN qe COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ~ incipals 2 of Pensetiee asa 
Training College for Secon: Teac Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London) Litt.D. (Dublin) ; Classical = oniciies, Girton ae 
A residential College providing mn year’s professional t for 
teachers. The Course includes prepa tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate eens and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. mple opportunity is ven for practice in teaching Science, 
Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in Jan and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for a ion, olarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINC PAL, College, Wollastea 
Road, Cambridge. 


IVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—Clifton Hill House, 

HALL of RESIDENCE for Women Students. Beautifully situated, 
on the verge of Clifton Hill, in ae fine old > Clee mansion with extea- 
sive grounds; ten minutes’ walk from the University, ‘or particulars apple 
to the Warden. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County My A will be acted wee to award in July next a certais 
number of free places at the of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, 8. tenable on tee” 1912. Free studentships do not 
entitle the holders’ to any maintenance grants, tat cover all ordinary tuitios 
— The instruction will be of an advanced nature. Candidates must be 
resident within the area of the Administrative County of London. 
appliention forms (T.2/268) be obtained from the Education 
London Count; z Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, Londoa, 
W.C., and must be returned not later than Saturday, 25th May, 1912. 
LAUBENCE GO 


Clerk of the London County Council, 



































Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
lst May, 1912.) 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Candidates must be of British nationality and ove and over the age of 18 and under 
ae of 23 at the date of election. The three of which be 
ded in June, will be tenable for two years a the value of £80 the 
you (which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 the second 
ear (which must be cnoné in the study of subjects bearing on commerce of 
industry in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries 

approved by the electors). 
didates must send their applicati together with testimonials of good 
character and record of previous training, on or before Ist June, to the 











Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars can be obtained, 
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> EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


octibnas TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 
ONE SC OLARSHIP, value £60 ~~ for three years, is offered by the 
‘Trustees on ~~ 7 result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination in 
next. The Scholar will be required to come into residence at the 
Calo in the October following the ——_ Further ticulars on sm 
the HON. SECRETARY to the REID TRUST, Bedford College. 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE. * SCHOLARSH 
yond ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two in Science) 
will be offered for competition in June next, viz.— 
RETD, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
PFEIFFER, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
PENRY TATE, in Science, value £40 a year for two years, 
Fall particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





Ngee LITTLE GIRL, 12-14 years, will be received in a really 

school for gentiemen’s daughters, to fill unexpected 
vacancy in poy part of school. Good education and home care. Most 
bracing suburb of London.—Box No. 543 Z, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Ly mw 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 n (10 miles from 
London). Home School for Girls of social ition. Resident 
cae one Entirely rural surroundings. Grounds of 70 acres. Elevation 
400 fee ouse combines all modern educational wey with comforts 
—_— Modern Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
thy open-air life. Principals: Miss CuieweL. and Miss 





of home my 





DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON w 


YORK PLACE, BAKER a i 
Princi »al—Miss M. J. TUKRE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is cottgned to furnish raining for Ma Sanitary and 
Factory and Ti of 1 
A Post-graduate Schalarehip of £35 for one year is ; offered for the Course 


October 1912, 
Tpplica: tions should be forwarded not later than June Ist tothe PRINCIPAL, 
from hom m further r particulars may | be obtained, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


parses’ COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
University 2 aes a by wd . 

Preparation for en S xaminations. mestic nce Departmen 
Chairman of Governors— D. JONES, M.A.,B.D, Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the ¢ Principal. 


7\ROW BOROUGH. —BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

Beautiful and healthy a ce oe over 750 fect above sea-level. 

ghly good education on modernlines, Special attention to develo: ~~ 

of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


iS iE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—“ Good thorough work is 

Lo in this School and good results obtained without pressure 

lesen. homelike conditions. The ot pm receive individual attention, 

a i, are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
needs, "—Cambridge Bzamimer’s Report, 1911. 


S™ FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, ate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great vant for ac airing French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; erms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 


























MeLeax, BA. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. Con- 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforta 

ofa refined home. Careful training. Most ‘successful methods of teaching all 
the subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for imations if desired. High and most bealthy 
position. Large grounds, 


B atetng eet tr SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
A. 














Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 

Sp ae for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
e 


thod. Terms moderate. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Prinei Miss METCALFE ana Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on application to Principals. 
Summer Term, May Ist to July 25th. 


PRINcEss HELENA COLLEGE, © EALI NG. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 








Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
es, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
e College stands in its own grounds os acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


Wy 4A GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wa , three minutes from the sea, ee | minutes 
| rail from Live: 1. Head- istress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir b= — Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXAN NDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and copeienes® Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 





ing, inecladi a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 


Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 

Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 
CRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, ‘Typewriting, 
k-kee ng, Bn lish Literature, French and German. licfer- 





).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of G 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playin 
and k, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins tue lst. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful distri 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Gol 

-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 

professors attend, Principal: iss EDDES, 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain 
Pupils EFreait for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 





thy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 


For educated Girls over 17, 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT. 
_ Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 











PAMestE: AD HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods.’ Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 

ing, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHA 
Head- tistreee Mies G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC ee ad DEPARTMENT. 
BO. ING USE ee the School. 
Ene began May 1 
ee &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
 TARGARETS SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

t Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; vel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mi ss—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scho 8 awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 
_ Prospectus on application to H AD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


L1* G8oLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The SUMMER TERM began on Wednesday. May Ist. 
2nd Class Saloon attached to the 3.45 from Waterloo. For prospectus apply 
to Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 
IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfal Home School, 
mat thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 


with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea,—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 











permitied to Lord Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the How. 
- Lyttelton, D.l D.—Purther particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Prineipal, Miss STANSPELD, Students 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymzasties in Colleges and 


Schools. The course of trai 


extends + 2 — and includes Edueational 
and Medical Gy sti yo Ma Ly a Phy- 
t, 


siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hoekey, Lasteae, tricks Tennis, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Si MPStRAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the Schoo! and the standard of work are high. Modern Sangean 
Literature, and Music specialities, Very careful attention gg to health a 
to the development of character. Special advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev, 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 

UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theorecti 
Gold Medallist, B.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAIC Hee 

'YSTEM, by Frenchman, ‘RAL. Ist ng, Bees, it Preserving.— Principals 

LILY HUGHES JONES, FP lst t Clase Ce Certificates, — See Srospectus. 


BR AkLswoon_ ASYLUM. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY, 


E, Cc. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer. 


ences 
and v. 1 





Senior and Junior Houses. 








For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision, 


SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
one guinea a week. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges, 

Full information and advice, 

Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 

Telephone : 7684 London Wall. 36 King William Street, E.c. 


@TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 








read a book by one who cured himself after suff forty years. 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES OP A 
STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept O, Tarrangower, 


Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
Adults and boys taken in oaaS cahacin oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 19 Bediord Court Mansiona, 





London, W.C. Estab, 1905. 
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TAMMERING PERFROTLY OURED— 

D2, See rspemeter te Bsmuasver’” by Bs. M, Griocoon pest tres ie. Pree- 

tus on application—Apply, pom ouse, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish 

treet, London, W. Established 1895. 

HE CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. BRETHER- 

TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 

the treatment of Stammering. Careful motels in the intercourse of home 
life, Sea and Down air.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 


(\RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 
la FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
manta gad Bocech, t both to Deaf and 4 ‘Deaf-and-Dumb Children ; 
Good a h. - ~  - or SOR 5 SE on the 
completion of their training. Apply, D SrRECTO Ww. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, NORTHAMPTON. 

Lip-reading. Special attention to young boys EE 
mn 

Sesccouse. Good cricket ‘and football. nique successes in Public Examina- 

tions. Residual hearing cultivated, Head i-master, F. INCE JONES, B.Sc. _ 


BOYS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on ‘a July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates may be examined at their 
Schools, D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SOHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS q —~ £10) June 12th—Il4th. Pre- 
forence for one (£20) to Sons of Kent C reparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service Eagincertng, Naval —_ &eo. Benty-crntunss i Laboratories, 
Excellent Heal Record, Office: ips, be raining Oorps. KING'S 
SCHOOL for — from 8-13.—Head- _ + Rev. C. R. L. nicDOWALL. M.A, 


LARDOVES?T S COLLEGE, 


UTH WALES, 
Public School. Moderate fw Healthy eountry, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in Septem 
» Warden—Rev. W. W POOLE 1 HUGHES, M.A. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Bugby School. Special and 
Enginee ring Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
rps. i buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships 260-250, March 7—9, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—An Examination for 

House ~~ and Bursarships will begin on June 2% Bursar- 

‘ips are limited to Sons of Officers and Professional men of narrow means, 
Apply to Head-Master betes June 10, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


on amoaiPa. guse, 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSH value to £20, yo a — EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Contidntes who are not already in the a, whether Senior 
or Lig = | gy B focteties JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
value a ith preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HERE ORDSHIRE. ie oe | 4 three ARMY Scho! olarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Sch CIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for NS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
—. - open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 

eltenham. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIO BOYS.—Oolthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley e; under the Management of the Committee of 

Soon schiess te Meteer.- Stems tin, Wants, esther pastegions mar ts 
3 ° 

obinined trom Dr. RTS McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ILL B 7 SWAN AGE. Boys prepared for Public 


and N: Aire chen abroad. i —1y 
Apply, aNcIPaL, yy c. > Lloyd, M.A. wy eek and Oriel, Oxford.) 


HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE, 
H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 

of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 
Yealifed cadets, Moderate terms.” For prospectus apply te SECRETARY, 
2 Mark Lane, London, E.O. 5 


LKLEY GRAMMAR R SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the M Leaving Sectutigs te the Univer. 
sities, oh ~t THURSDAY, oosth APRIL, 19: 
Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantad. 


ALvERW COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more of 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of 2 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in a. Council 
Nominations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Hood? Master or Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE yw 1 ae. An Examination will be hel 

at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1 for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight zUNion —¥ of £30, and four or five 

— of £20, all tenable for three y A pes to boys under 15 on 

ay lst. Under certain conditions the. Junior F Platt and House Scholarships 

are tenable —. Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. Cooxs, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

An SEE ATION Vel begin on aos 7th for election to THREE 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS eas) and FOUR or more EXHIBITIONS 
(30 to 60 guineas). Also G EXHIBITIONS of 20 guineas per annum, 
open in the first instance to the sons of clergymen or of officers of the Na 
and the RegularArmy. ARMY candidatesare eligible for Exhibitions. Can 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September Apply to the Head-Master 
or the Secretary. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 240 per annum and EIGHT 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum ann be awarded at the 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit present them- 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 o Scholarshipa to 
£80 if they consider that the of a ul te render 
this necessary.—Applications should be made to the Bursar. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912— 
The Examination will be held on July 10th and llth. Several open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £: ai- several Clerical Scholarships of 
£55 (open only to sons of Scottish piscopal Clergy). ait limit 15 on 
Septem r 30th, 1 1912. For further information a; apply te the Warden (Rev. 




































































Canon HYSLOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, P 








Gp SBSEANS SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 


SCHOLARSHIP EXA’ EXAMINATION, 
lirs anp 12rn Jue. 
HEAD- 








Apply to the 
Ww et aerre COLLEGE, 
THE EXAMINATION ou! SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th. 


For sapien apply Head-Master. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


ELEVEN pang yy will be | be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 13th and 14th, 
Apply to the I HEAD MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 
TEN mo and EXHIBITIONS, from £30 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4 5 next. tae 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


BFOR WORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
ping physiq intellect, Thorough 
ton on modern lincs from 8 yeary upwards, preparing withont, Weak or wade 
yr, modern buildings.-Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of 
= Officers application should be ate to the Heap-Masren, the Rev. F, 
Lusutnetron, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
Goltoge Close, Dover. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


» oe ig Datrenstin, fone, 3 Mavy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
J School, quite separa’ pont life; successful prep, fer 
Benior 8 School pot for Nery Apply HEAD. ER, School House. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, te 
Boys under 15 on A 1, will be held on July léth and f 
=r Further information can be obtained from HEAD. 

ool House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





























EDBERGH SCHOOL. 

SIx yp ry value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibition, 
will be offered in July next, 
a a ’ ~?_ apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 





OYAL NAVY.—Parente thinking of the Ro al La 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without —— 
of the nee ¢ oe entry to the A a CPetlizets borne, the Pe the 
master and M vendhen es, On & 
Gieve, Matthoue Ft cot Lta., South ath Mollon Sines Lenten, w. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

~~ Natural Science, and Music oo oa May 1912 

Ten or more open to -— tition; value from £25 to £100 a year. Alsos 

SCHOLARSHI for Y CANDIDATES, Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE o—Onmbridgs 
Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 
and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, ™ 
owing to health or backwardness, are not fitted oy Public School life. 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B. A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorn. 














RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives Sor 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, grounds, 

University Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient supervision, 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. A. H. SCOTT-WHITE, 
aidan thea can aah abiiiins eqn caukaiaae cake ae 
a neon large garden ; beautiful surroundings. 


N KENTISH FARM.—Married Graduate has Vacancy 

for another Pupil, preferably s as companion to one aged 19. Large house 

with modern co’ Country pursuits. —— 

Handicrafts, Poultry, Bees, &c., Cricket, Tennis. Efficient supervision. Home 
life. London 28 miles.—P. B. CARDWELL, M.A., Brocas, Hever, Kent. 














ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage = 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical > Only French 
Practical Cookery and ing. Fine house unds in h thiest 
— the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
e, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French and Germas 
strong subjects. Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
4 terships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
us. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Princi NEVILLE 

ROSS, x. A. (Cantab.), B.-ds- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


RUSSELS.—Ladies received as Paying Guests. Large 
house. Every modern comfort, Best situation, Terms moderate.— 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph. D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
a > Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
— placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe, 
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qourpar COURSE 8. 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
JULY, 
CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, 


and LITERATURE, 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


PHONETICS, FRENCH HISTORY 





For Prospectus, apply to the SEC RETARY., 


AGENCIES. 
ABROAD for 





SCHOLASTIO | 

CHOOLS in ENGLAND or 
S BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 

Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 

sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full _—. of 


reliable and highly recommended establishments, Vhen writing 
ease state the age of pupil the district preferred, and give some 
of the fees to be p 


PATON’S LIST OF st SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
sed cloth, it c* -free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. ON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Tele phone: 5053 Central, 


YOHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
poe s sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


&o, 
teat, Se.) 80 cers, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the —— educational establish- 
ments for- boys and a at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personally inspec 
158 to 162 OX FOR STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


1 D 7T@Ca Fie zw, 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or = in England or abroad 
rticulars to 








are invited to call upon or send fully detailed 
Messrs. GABBIT "AS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, " w. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE a CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and copeemenee 
school fees esired.— UNIVERSITY SC HOLASTIC GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


“A RE YOU WANTI NG § SCHOOL OR “HOME —BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the ioneer—1884—of Contine ntal Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with ex kpert advice. Sts ite pupils’ 

mes, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided, Entire charge undertaken, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
ef SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerranp. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by tine Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fied work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, ll a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 8 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


Peo INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, London.” Telep hone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. —President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 May fair. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 





M. S. P. 
‘YACHTING 








SE Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel, 

CRUISES DE LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Eleetric Laundry, 

1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 
1, NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... on llJune .. 5 days 
2 NORWAY FJORDS ove ooo 28 June eve 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS eee vee 12 July oa 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS ., oe ove 27 July eee 13 days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS .., ove ove 10 Aug. ove 13 days 
6. BALTIC & RUSSIA _... oe ‘Aug . Mdays 
7 PENINSULA & MOROCCO .., ve 2Sept. .. 10 days 
8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ovo oe 9 Oct. aos 29 days 
9 ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov ° 15 days 


From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. From £l a Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


25 5s. LUGANO & MONTREUX TOURS.—Extensions 
Venice, Grindelwald, and Chamonix, 25 days Montreux, St. a 

Zermatt Tours, £10 103s,—GEORGE LUNN'S TOURS, kta, 23, Old 
} ny kK, 


L ondon ; 





R.M.S, “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


10 10s. — ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, &c. 
E NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS, fares Com £15 lis 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 
RIVATE SOUTAL TOURS. — Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—Ma, : Historic Chateaux of Loire Valley. June 14: Quaint 
little Holland, Pan 10: Tyrol (Brentaand Fassa eno August léth: 
Grand Bussian Tour (Caucasus, Volga, Crimea) Nov. : Algeria-Tunisia. In. ee Ss. 
Accompanied by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, imbledon Park Road, 8.V 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, ao. 
T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Ba’ 
leetricity. _Resident physician (M.D.) ’ - 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


ONEY FOR THE HOME. — Gold Jewellery, 
WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS STONES ught for cash; best value sent for parcels, 
or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank, R. D. J. B. 
lished 12%. Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actens 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer malle.—Chis! ef Offices, 63 Ontord 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us an 
Artificial Se ou shave 4 inert. Most —-* ry by the y old 














firm in the World.— SER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes ——. 
Ipswich, Estab ished 1833, ee 2 Capital and "Counties. —— 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FORK LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
xcellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, OL South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS “and LIFE INTERESTS 
P CHASED or LOANS nted thereo 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY I ERE ST SOCIETY, Limited, 








10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 
___ Established 1835. ¢ ‘apital (Ps (Paid up) £500, 000, 
T)\ECORATIONS.—Gentlemen’s Town and Country Resi- 


dences decorated at reasonable charges. Original and artistic schemes 
carefully carried toute Wall hangings a speciality.—Frederic BR, Logan, 49 
Mostyn Road, 8.W 


A UTHORS W anted, known and unknown, to communicate. 

Every description of literary work required. No fees whatever.— 
Write for particulars, in first instance, to ‘‘ Publishers,” 167, Sell’s Advertising 
Offices, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Special attention to new writers, 


? PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering fromm Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOO 

2 2 Exchange | Street Fast, Liverpool.” 


en KROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.— —Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3,4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet, 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


UMMER UNDERWEAR in reliable qualities is best 

bought direct from the actual makers, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed, 

Write for Free Book with patterns and full instructions for ordering to— 
Dept. ATHEENIC MILLS, 

‘xx 16} Hawick, Scotland, 


YSORE OOFFEE. 3. (Gold } Medal, Paris Exhibition).— 
Fine flavour. Delicious aroma. A trial solicited, 
FRESHLY ROASTED, 6 Ibs., whole berry, 8s. 9d.; Pure ground, 9, 
CARRIAGE PAID. Sample and Testimonials free, 
Special Terms to Principals of Schools and Institutions. 
JEFFEKSON HARRIS, Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E Ce 


APPEALS. ~~ he 


HE NATIONAL “HOS PITAL 
a AN >. Srmnr TIC 
LBANY Mew L), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BL OOMSBURY, w.c, 
Patnxon: H.M, Tus Kuixe, 


Contributions towards “the £11 £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received, 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant oy Hannowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H, HAMILTON, 


(ukATES’ AUGMENTATION FUND 
Presidents : 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
The only Society in the cs which augments the stipends of the elder 
curates of the Church of Englan 
Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 
Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. 
Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases. 
Cheques crossed Coutts and Co. should be sent to the Secretary, 2 
Yard, Westminster, 5. w. _# Rita as 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 
The NEXT ELECTION will take place on May 30th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz. TEN BOYS and TEN GIBLS, will be elected. 
Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., 
entitle the Donors to vote at the forthcoming Election. 
JOHN HILL, Treasure 
Commr. HARRY C., MARTI N, B.N., Secretary and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


pePeeiaL CANCER ~ RESEARCH FUN 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS HONS, uppoatly REQUIRZD, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER xamination Hall, Victeria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 
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WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S APPEAL. 

















As Chairman of the Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee the Duke of Devonshire APPEALS TO ALL 
CHURCHPEOPLE for support in resisting the Bill for 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales now before Parliament. That Committee, 
which is specially charged with the duty of making 
known the DISASTROUS EFFECTS of the policy of 
the Government, has held, or assisted in the arrangement 
of, over 4,000 MEETINGS within the last six months, 
whilst SEVERAL MILLIONS OF PUBLICATIONS 
have been applied for and distributed. 


But to repel this prolonged attack on their rights and 
liberties Churchmen have to face an equally prolonged 
campaign, and for this purpose LARGE FUNDS ARE 
ESSENTIAL, it being estimated that for the object in 
view, and HAVING REGARD TO THE FAR- 
REACHING ISSUES AT STAKE, quite £30,000 
IS REQUIRED. Of this sum, about £6,000 has 
already been raised, and the appeal is for the balance 
to be provided at the earliest possible moment. 

Cheques and P.O.O. (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be 
sent to Devonshire House, Piccadilly, or to the Secretary 
at the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, 
Westminster, 8.W. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 





A Tribute to British Seamen 


“Our Jack Tars will work and fight, fight 
and work, and suffer from short or damaged 
rations, with scarce a word of complaint to 
be heard from them; but they must have 
their quantum of plug, or they will be 
moved almost to mutiny.” 


—Vice-Admiral Cuthbert Lord Collingwood. 
Friend of Nelson, Born 1750, died 1810, 


Cocd Tobaccois a satisfactionand comfort. The best Tobacco is 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Obtainable everywhere, and esteemed by all smokers. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


“WHITE 1d. 
LABEL” 2 per oz. 


MILD and d, 
MEDIUM per oz. 


1/8 per }-lb. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Scottish Provident Institution, 


(ESTABLISHED 1837 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS, 
Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s.%, with intermediatg 


additions at same rate on sum assured and existing Bonuses, 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, $.w, 





The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet ,, £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT 


Showrooms : Works & Stores : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 15 Commercial Road, 
London. Pimlico, 5.W. 
57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams; Soupape, London. 


Baby’s Welfare > 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys 

Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and Management.’’ It will save 

you endless trouble in the care of your child, The “ Allenburys” Foods give 

freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 moaths, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





Terms of Subscription, 


ParabLe in ADVANCE, 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
SOIIIITITTED  ciccinsstdssnbsinsisietitasctinslansteaiaahuntuedetenien 21 8 6 O86 8 cw 073 


Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .........ccceceoeoe 112 6...... OM 8 am 086 


2 WELLINGTON Sruget, Staanp, Lonpos, 
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— 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


MAY 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The May number of the “ Contemporary Review” contains the 
following articles :— 


AD I. By Mrs. FAWCETT. 
W. T. STE Il. By Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND. 


Ill. By E. T. COOK 


RULE BILL 
THE HOME By J. A. MURRAY MACDONALD. M.P. 


PROFIT SHARING & LABOUR CO-PARTNERSHIP 
By THEODORE COOKE TAYLOR, M.P. 


PORTUGUESE SLAVERY By the Rev. J. H. HARRIS. 


IC CARDS ON THE TABLE 
eerLoust By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


THE RED ROBES OF THE DIOSCURI 
By Professor RENDEL HARRIS. 


GERMAN SOCIAL INSURANCE & POOR RELIEF 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 


SOCIETY IN INDIA 
ENGLISH By Mrs. P. E. RICKETTS. 


COMITY, CONCORD AND COMMUNION 
By the Rev. Dr. DAVEY BIGGS. 


DANDYISM AND BRUMMELL 
By A. FORBES SIEVEKING. 


RURAL HOUSING: A Lesson from Hertfordshire 
By HUGH ARONSON. 


AEW CHINA and the RE-GROUPING of the POWERS 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





Lonpon: 
THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 








MAY 1912 


Episodes of the Month 

National Toryism By Lorn WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 

The Naval Crisis—A Plea for the Amphibious 
Eye By Navauis 


The Russian Church and the Anglican Com- 
munion By Tuz BISHOP or OSSORY 


The Cost of Home Rule 
By W. JOYNSON-HICKS, M.P. 


The Gipsy Scandal and the Danger to the 
Commons’ By Miss AMABEL STRACHEY, with an 
Introductory Note by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY and an 
Illustration. 

Affectation in Gardening 

By Tus Hon. Mas. EVELYN CECIL 

By A. MAURICE LOW 

By W. ROBERTS 


American Affairs 
The Salon 1673-1900 


Australia’s Greatest Danger 
3y GEORGE GASCOYNE 


The Plots of Dickens By H. C. BIRON 
Co-Partnership and Industrial Unrest 

By Viscounr WOLMER, M.P. 
Greater Britain and India 


Correspondence 


The Fisher Government and Immigration 
By GRANT HERVEY 





Price 2s. 6d. net 





23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


BENGER’S 








A food of great nutritive value which 

can be made suitable for any degree 

of digestive power by the simple 

process of letting it stand for a 

longer or shorter period at one 

stage of its preparation. 

When strength is returning after illness, a carefully regulated 
and increasing amount of exercise for the digestive functions is 
beneficial. Benger’s Food is the only food which can be pre- 
pared so as to give the stomach this regulated amount of work, 
Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 


BENGER’S FOOD LTD., OTTER WORKS, MANCHESTER, 
New York Branch Office: 92 William Street. 


— 





LIVERIES 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB &T., BELGRAVE SQUARE, &.W. 
Telegrams; “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria, 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application, 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopte by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE  ) eenaioe 


s. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents an we 6 | members “ 80a 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents « 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 

Members si co oo 2 3 @] and Journal ... on ~~ @8 86 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 


2a4 
~~ Bwe 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





“ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c., 

also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted, 
Why not send to-day to 

108 LONDON STREET NORWICH. 
Established over Half-a-Century. 











OW READY or in active prepuration :—Catalogue 

No. 91, Special Clearance Catalogue; No. 92, Theology, Liturgiology, 
Church History, &c.; No. 93, English Literature and Recent Purchases; 
No. 94, Orientalia (comprising an important private library recently hased), 
Any of above sent free on application. W. Hevyren & Sows, Ltd., Cambridge. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 4 


Tel.: | ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA. 
3500 | TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard! EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 


! 473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





OSEF ISRAELS. 
Now open, a collection of Forty-four Pictures 
The 10lst Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
120 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES 
which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 


holders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,662,049. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





NOW READY FOR MAY. is. net. 
THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 

Rev. Professor A. HARNACK, D.D.; 
Transiated by HELENA RAMSAY. 
“THE APOSTLE PAUL’S HYMN OF LOVE 

. COR. XIII.) AND ITS RELIGIOUS-HIS- 
TORICAL SIGNIFICANCE.” 
Rev. Professor B. D. EERDMANS, D.D., 
Leiden, Holland. 
“THE ARK 4 "THE COVENANT.” 
Rev. Professor H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 
*“ST.PAUL AND THE MYSTERY- RELIGIONS.” 
Il. JEWISH AFFINITIES WITH THE 
MYSTERY-RELIGIONS. 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C. L.D., D.D. 
“THE TEACHING OF PAUL nN TERMS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY.’ 
Rev. Professor JOHN OMAN, D.D., 
Cam ty ayn 
* PERSONALITY AND GRACE.” 
V. A GRACIOUS RELATIONSHIP. 
HAROLD M. WIENER, M.A., LL.B. 
“i POSITION OF THE TENT OF MEET- 
IN 
® , 12s. per ann.; United States and 
Canada, $3. 


Hopprr & Srovertox, Publishers, London, E.O. 


THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 








Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 


PACIFIC LINE Fetnightly, Transatlantic 


ORTEGA (8,058 tons), May 16. 
Handbook on Application. 
ane Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.,and 
2 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.anc, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool 
STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeErar. 

COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for Le eee ey YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is vee the oe eS ee 
reprinted (by permission) from the Corn agarine, 

-free on receipt of two ey in quantities 
coteat -~. on oo oe lication to the 
nison House, 

meek Viewale, 8.W., to whom 








BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1581), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, — w. ce 

Insert Advertisements at the 
rices. Special terms to Tnstitutionn F P 
Gechtioen, &c., on application, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per 


Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent . 
—_ Dinner Wine. ' The quality 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Sapester DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very suy2rior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The aggsedtion this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strect. 


The “Spectator” 








Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THz Op Corner 
Booxstorms (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.8.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrietion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Lrpraky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Wiison Company, Lrtp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Ww. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
THe ANGLo-AMERICAN BooksELLine Depor, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anp Sons, 
Cape Town. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





———_____ 
HE NORTHERN ASSURA 
COMPANY LIMITED, NCR 
London: 1 Moonta Bete 
mdon : oorga’ rdecn : 1 Uni 
Accumulated Funds, £7,7 an Ter, 
The SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held ey they 
house in Aberdeen on Wednesday, the } st May, 
1912, when the Directors’ Report was presented, 
The following is a summary of the report 


referred to :— 
Th PREMIUMS ae te 
e received last year am 
21,242,975, showing decrease o £30,756 in a 
parison with te of Lee ear, 
e amoun' to 207, 
cent. of the premiums, OF 598 per 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (ine) 
commission to agents and charges of every 
came to £460,206, or 37°0 per cent. Cs - preniane 

LIFE DEPARTME 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. ~~" the year 
1,137 Policies were issued for new assurances, 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £456, 998° 
These tn aie ant ar annual premiums 
amounting and single remiums 
amounting to £1,179 ah. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums 
was £286,477, and from interest £149,122 (leg 
Income Tax). 

‘The CLAIMS amounted to £287,226, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited, in the Life Accounts ty 
10 per cent.,and in the Endowment Account to5 
per cent. of the yy remiums received, 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £75,196 wag 
received for annuities granted during the year, 

The whole F — of the Life Department now 
amount to £5,118,044. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £39,553 
in the Employers’ Liability Section, £5,446 in the 
Accident tion, and £16,031 in the Genenj 
Section. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved: That the total amount to be distri. 
buted amongst the Shareholders for the year 4 
be £113,000, being interim dividend of 3s, per share 
(less Income Tax) and final dividend of 4s. pershars 
(less Income Tax) and bonus cf Is. per share (leg 
Income Tax). 

Lonpow Boarp or Directors, 
Colonel Robert Baring | Rt. Hon. Frederick Heh 
H.Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Jackson 
Lawrence E, Chalmers, | Cecil Lubbock, Esq. 
Esq. | Charles James Lucas, 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Esq. 
Alex.Heun Goschen, Esq. Be ive. Vienne 
Henry Charles — G.C.B., G.C.M.G, 
sq.| Rt. Hon. re , Algo 
Wn, Egerton Hubiard West, G.C.1 
Esq. 

Secretarr—H. Gayford. 

Fine C. R. Jeffery, Home Superintendent, 
Departuent ( J.H.Dixon, Foreign Superintendent, 
Lirz Derartment—H, Foot, Actuary. 
Acctipeyt Derartment—W. E, Trenam, Super 

intendent. 
GENERAL ManaGER OF THE Comrany—H. E. Wilson, 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 
the Company for the year 1911, may be obtained 
from any of the Company's offices or agencies, 
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width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week.” 
15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 
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To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
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4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy 


in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net each. Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. 

Two volumes issued monthly. 


1. Tess of the d’Urbervilles. With a new General 


Preface. 
2, Far from the Madding Crowd. 


es Prospectus post free on request. 


A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire m the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802—867). By 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s, net. 

Tas Aruznazum.—" Prof. Bury has accustomed us to a very high standard of 
work, and does not fall below his highest standard in this account of a short 
period of Byzantine history.” 


The Scot in America and the 
Ulster Scot. Being the Substance of Addresses before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, lst Nov., 1911, and 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, Belfast, 28th Mar., 1912. 
By the Hon. WHITELAW REID, United States Ambassador 
in Great Britain. Extra Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 








1912 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

of 


The Elements Statistical 
Method. By WILLFORD I. KING, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


The Venetian School of Painting. 
By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. Illustrated.  8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Individuality and Art. py uerzerr 


E. A. FURST. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








Organ Playing. By PERCY ©. BUCK, Mus. Doc. 
4to. 4s. net. 

Tus Wor.ip.—" Likely to obtain a wide popularity by reason of the skill with 
which a great deal of matter has been compressed into a comparatively small 
space, and of the lucidity of exposition which distinguishes it.’’ 

e's This work forms Volume IJ. of THE MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY. 


A Series of Primers which are being issued in conjunction with 
Messrs, STAINER and BELL, Ltd. 











The Kingdom Of GOd. A Course of Four 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1912. 
By Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head-Master of Repton. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 
Tus Tiuxrs.—“ This book is worthy to stand by Mr. Temple’s previous 
volumes, and increases our appreciation of his clear thought and power of 
Vigorous exposition.” 


NEW Gs. NOVEL. 


The Touchstone of Fortune. 
Being the Memoir of Baron Clyde, who lived, thrived, and fell 
in the doleful Reign of the so-called Merry Monarch, Charles 
Il. By CHARLES MAJOR, Author of “ When Knighthood 
was in Flower,” etc. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 




















A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense. 3, 
RANDALL DAVIES. Original “Limericks” inspired and 
Illustrated by medieval Woodcuts. Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Record of a City. A Social 


Survey of Lowell, Massachusetts. By GEORGE 
F. KENNGOTT. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


South American Archzology. 
An Introductiou to the Archeology of the South American 
Continent, with special reference to the Early History of 
Peru. By THOMAS A. JOYCE, M.A. With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd., and The Medici Society, Ltd., London. 











THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE 
NELSON POPULAR LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 
J. C. Snaith. 
E. Candler. 


FORTUNE. 

THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. 
RECENT ISSUES. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. Charles Kingsley. 

THE FOUR FEATHERS. A. E. W. Mason. 

THE GREAT SHADOW. Conan Doyle. 

A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. 


7d. net 
1s. net 


6d. net 
7d. net 
7d. net 


Eugene André. 1s, net 
COLLECTION NELSON (in French). 
New Volumes Just Ready. 
SOUVENIRS D’ENFANCE. E. Renan. 1g. net 
DE TOUTE SON AME. René Bazin. 1s. net 
NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Parts 1 and 2. 
Victor Hugo. 1s, each net 
RECENT ISSUES. 
MARIE TUDOR, &c. Victor Hugo. 1s, net 
LES FEUILLES D’AUTOMNE, &c. 
Victor Hugo. 1s. net 
NELSON’S NEW DICKENS. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2s. net 
New Novel by G. A, BIRMINGHAM, 
THE INVIOLABLE SANCTUARY. 2s. net 


NELSON’S ENCYCLOPA DIA. 


Complete in 25 Volumes. 25s, net. 
Bookcases for holding the complete work—Stained 
Oak, 6s. 6d. ; Polished Fumed Oak, 10s, 


NELSON’S ENCYCLOPZADIC LIBRARY. 


Uniform with Nelson’s Encyclopedia, in monthly cloth-bound 
volumes 1s, net. 

Vol.1. A DICTIONARY OF IDIOMATIC ENGLISH PHRASES, 
containing full explanation of all specialized and idiomati 
terms and phrases. 

Vol. . A DICTIONARY OF DATES (in three volumes), 

Vol. 1. 

BADDELEY’S GUIDES. 

Complete, concise, and up-to-date. Stocked by principal Book 
sellers. Complete list of titles upon application, 
NELSON GUIDES. 

THE BERNESE OBERLAND IN SUMMER 

AND WINTER. By Julian Grande. 3s. 6d. net 

RAMBLES IN ROME By'S. Russell Forbes. 3s, 6d. net 

GUIDE TO PARIS. 9d, net 

GUIDE TO LONDON (in French). is, net 

CYCLISTS’ TOURING CLUB GUIDES. 

ALPINE PROFILE ROAD BOOK OF 

SWITZERLAND. 3y R. H. U. Ellis. 3s. 6d. net 


BRITISH ROAD BOOK (North-West England). 
By F. R. Sandford. 2s. 6d. net 








NOW READY 
THE RUSSIAN REVIEW NO. 2 
Price 2/6. CONTENTS. Price 2/6. 
Bases of Angio-Russian Friendship. Nicholas Homyakov. 
Peter Struve. 


The Anglo-Russian Trade Treaty of 1734. 


rking of the Russian Constitution. 
—_— . Baron A. Meyendorff, 


Nevill Forbes, 
Maxim Kovalevsky. 
Serg. Syromatnikov. 

Paul Biryukov. 

Maurice Baring. 


Dostoyevsky. 
The Upper House in Russia, 
Reminiscences of Stolypin, 
The Toistoy Exhibition. 
The English Visit to Russia. 
Impressions of the Visit. 
Sir Valentine Chirol, The Bishop of Exeter, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. 
Wolfe Murray, Sir Albert Spicer, M.P. 
Chronicle. Notes on Current Books. 
*,* On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


— — 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
835 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
And at Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, Leeds, Paris, Leipzig, 

Melbourne, New York, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.'s New Books 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE CABINET EDITION IS 
NOW READY. 


The American Revolution. By the Right Hon. 
SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. Cabinet 
Edition. Vol. 4. Saratoga and Brandywine, Valley Forge, 
England and France at War. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*,* Vols. I., IL, III, crown 8vo, each 5s. net. 








The Mechanics of the Aeroplane: a 
Study of the Principles of Flight. By CAPTAIN 
DUCHENE. Translated from the French by JOHN H. 
LEDEBOER, B.A., Editor of “Aeronautics,” and T. O’B. 
HUBBARD, Secretary of the Aeronautical Society. With 

91 Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Modern Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Be on. By HUGH 8. R. ELLIOT. 
With Preface by SIR RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





Some Things we have Remembered 
(Samuel Thornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; Percy Melville 
Thornton, 1841-1911). By PERCY MELVILLE THORN- 

TON, LL.M., M.P. for Clapham, 1892-1910. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





William Shaen: a Brief Sketch. Edited by 
his Daughter, M. J. SHAEN. With Portrait, Crown 8vo. 
3s. net. 

Mr, Shaen, who died in the Spring of 1887, is best remembered as one of the 
Friends of Italy in Maszini’s day. He also took a prominent part in amending 
leyislation affecting women and children, and was largely responsible for the start- 
ing of Bedford College, Girton, Newnham, Somerville, and Girls’ Public Day 
Schools. Mr. Shaen was a staunch advocate of Disestablishment, and the great 
aim of his life was to help the weak and the oppressed wherever he had the 
opportunity, 





By the Way: a Collection of Short 
Poems, Fragments, and Notes. By WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM. ~~ Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Friendship of Christ: Sermons. 
By the Very Rev. Monsignor R. H. BENSON, Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Poems Old and New. By A. H. BEESLY, formerly 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Feap. 8vo, paper 
cover, ls. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains the poems published by the late Mr. Beesly in 1895 
under the title of “‘ Ballads and Other Verse,’’ together with the shorter pieces 
included in “ Danton and Other Verse” (1896), Some later verses aot hitherto 
published, or only published in periodicals, have been added, 








STANDARD BOOKS. 
BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
A System of Logic. 8s. 6d. 


Political Economy. POPULAR ED., Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d 
NEW EDITION with an Introduction by W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A., M.Com., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham, and an Index by Miss M. F. ELLIS. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 





Crown 8vo. 








BY MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Bishop of London. 
A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 





Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. Classified and Arranged so as to facilitato 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. 
By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D.,F.R.S. With a full Index 
by JOHN LEWIS ROGE'’’. Crown Svo. 9s. net. 





EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND 
EXTENDED (1911). 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
With 31 Maps and 8 Diagrams. By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.). 8vo. 15s. net. 





Human Personality and its Survival of 
Bodily Death. By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
2 vols., 8vo. 42s. net. 


Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





GEORGE ALLEN & CO.’S List 


(Incorporating SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd, 
and GEORGE ALLEN & SONS.) 


ee 
THE HORSE and its RELATIVES, 
By BR. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. With 70 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


There is no other book which gives so thoroughly up-to-date and 
trustworthy a summary of the leading features of the natural history 
of the horse and its living and extinct relatives as this work. 


“May be recommended to readers of every kind.”"—St. James's Gazette, 
“A popular but scientific book by the well-known authority.”— Times, 


BRABAZON AND HIS ART. 
By LEWIS HIND. With 24 full-page Illustrations in Colo 
from the Artist’s Pictures. Demy 4to. Cloth gilt top. 
2is. net. [In the Press, 


= Se 

THE ART OF JOSEF ISRAELS, 
By J. E. PHYTHIAN. With 40 Reproductions of th 
Artist’s Works, including 8 full-page Illustrations in Cologr, 
Crown 4to, cloth, 15s. net. [Nearly ready, 








THE RISE and FALL | 
OF NATIONS. 


By W. J. BALFOUR-MURPHY, Crown 8vo, cloth. 5g, ne 
[Next Week 


THE SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL 
A Book on the Stratford Movement. }; 
REGINALD R. BUCKLEY and MARY NEAL. Wit 
Introduction by F. BR. BENSON and 16 full-page Il 
trations, including Portraits of the Actors, 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. Sd. not. 
“We heartily commend this volume to all."—The World. 

















NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. each, NOW READY, 
THE VOICE FROM THE NIGHT: 


A Sensational Detective Tale. By C. E. STERREY, 
**One of the best stories of the kind that we have ever seen.’’—Spectater, 


THE THIRD CHANCE: 


A Story of Love, Life, and the Stage. 
By GLADYS WATERER, 


THE EMPORIUM: 


A Story of Society’s Latest Craze. 
By ALEC HOLMES. [Nearly Ready. 





_ New Volumes in the 
COUNTY CHURCHES SERIES. 


General Editor :—Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


EVERY OLD PARISH CHURCH is described, and reference made 
to FONTS, PULPITS, SCREENS, STALLS and BENCHES, SEDILIA, 
LECTERNS, CHESTS, BRASSES, MONUMENTS, REGISTERS, &c. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth. 28, 6d. net each vol. 


CORNWALL. By Rev. J. | SUFFOLK. In 2 volume 
Cuarurs Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 2s. 6d. each. By T. Huan 
With 27 Illustrations. Beyant. Illustrated. 

[Just Out. [Ready early in May. 

SUSSEX. By P. M. Jonn- | NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
ston. Illustrated. 2 vols. By Rev. J. CHarurs Cor, 
2s. 6d. each. LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

(Shortly. [In the Press. 





MEMORIALS OF OLD NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE. Edited by EVERARD L GUILFORD. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top 
15s. net. [Nearly Ready. 


THE DRAMA OF LOVE AND 
DEATH: A Study of Human Evolution and 
Transfiguration. By EDWARD CARPENTER. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, gilt top. 5s. net. 


“Mr. Carpenter writes charmingly and poetically . . . the reader will find this book 
profoundly interesting.” — Westminster Gazette. 
m.. cerlainly a remarkable book, intensely interesting and suggestive.” —Medical 
imes. 


London : GEORGE ALLEN & Co., Ltd., 44-45 Rathbone Place. 
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A Book on the Question of the Day. 
ine THE 


LIFE-BOAT 


and its Story. 
By NOEL T. METHLEY, F.R.G.S. 
With 70 Ilustrations. Demy 8yvo, 1s. 6d. net. 





The Best Handbook on the Subject. 


GARDEN DESIGN in Theory 
and Practice. 


By MADELINE AGAR. 


With 4 Colour Plates and over 100 other Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The author has had much experience in garden-making, and will prove a 
} wpe A gafe guide for anyone who may have occasion to consult her book, 


other illustrations are all onan '—Westminster Gazette, 
Sidgwick ~ pr s NE Ww FICTION. 
HERSELF. 
By ETHEL SIDGWICK, 


Author of “ Promise,” &c. 6s, [Second Impression. 


“A book of the year."’—Daily Graphic, 
* Deserves to be one of the successes of the season.’’—Morning Post, 


TREACHEROUS GROUND. 
By JOHAN BOJER, 
Author of “The Power of a Lie.” 


“A wonderful character study."’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE WOMAN WONDERFUL. 


By WILFRED HEMERY (anew writer). 6s, 


“A first Look of considerable promise. "—Punch, 


Now Ready. Mr. J. D. BERESFORD’S nt Novel. 


A CANDIDATE 
FOR TRUTH. 


By J. D. BERESFORD, 


Author of “Jacob Stahl” and “The Hampdenshire Wonder.” 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Sidgwick and Jackson’s DRAMA. 
RUTHERFORD AND SON. 


By GITHA SOWERBY. 











6s. 











Now being performed * the Vaudeville Theatre. Cloth, 
. 6d. net. 
“THE NEW DRAMATIST.” 
THE NEW SIN. 
By B. MACDONALD HASTINGS. 
Now being performed at the Criterion Theatre. Cloth, 2s, net; 


paper, 1s. net. 


Cheap re-issue of Mr, E. KEBLE 
known “ Log. 


DOWN CHANNEL IN THE “ VIVETTE,” 


Sq. 8vo. Rexine binding. 5s. net. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS 
GREECE. 


A Survey of Hellenic Culture and Civilisation. 
By J. C. STOBART, M.A. 

Profusely INlustrated in Colour, Gravure, and 
30s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 
— r number of beautiful things collected within the 
fall Gasetle 


CHATTERTON’S well- 


” 





Super Ryl. Svo. 
Line. 

“Surely never was a gre 

pages of one book. Pal 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY. 


A Poem by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Crown 8vo. 5th Impression. 3S. Gd. net. 
“A great poem. Daily Chives vicle. “An immortal thing.” "—itovel ng Leader, 


SIDGWICK & ‘JACKSON, Ltd., 
83 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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“A great work. ... Onions 
has contributed pI new to 
English Literature.” 

—ENGLISH REVIEW. 





Oliver Onions’ New Novel 


IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE EVIDENCE 


A story of passion and jealousy in modern London 
and a psychological study of a self-confessed murderer. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW: 
“There is passion and reality, accurate psychology and 
brilliant narration. ‘In Accordance with the Evidence’ 
is a great work, On similar lines Gorki has never written 
anything so good, and even Dostoiefeky’s ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment’ is only greater because it is more vast,” 


THE GLOBE : 

“ Rarely have we read 2 novel in which form and matter are so 
skilfully interwoven as they are in Mr. Onions’ latest work. 
Entirely without a superfluous word in its narrative, its com- 
plete mastery of style and technique make it a brilliant 
contribution to English literature, Mr. Onions has never 
written anything half so clever, ... Such a story as this 
is a triumph for its author.” 


DAILY NEWS: 
“We find ourselves reading every word of his latest novel, 
not as a matter of duty, but as a matter of course.... Not 
to read ‘In Accordance with the Evidence’ is to miss a 
novel which excels in craftsmanship,” 


EVENING STANDARD: 
“All who care for style, who appreciate exquisite skill, who 
delight in an absence of clichés and a new (and true) present- 
ment of familiar things and persons must clap their hands and 
say ‘ Bravo, Sir,’ to Mr. Oliver Onions.” 


MORNING POST: 
“Except, perhaps, in ‘ Widdershins,’ Mr. Onions has nowhere 
produced such a direct effect, one of pictorial art, on the 
imagination as he does in scene after scene in this book 
It is certainly a remarkable achievement of imaginative art.” 


OBSERVER: 
“A novel almost perfect in form, without a superfluous word 
in it; a novel entirely spontaneous and sincere, without a 
ready-made thought anywhere; a novel only too convincingly 
real and one that is a gem of style.” 


EYE-WITNESS: 
“This is the best piece of sustained writing that Mr. Onions 


has done.” 


THE STAR: 
“Mr. Oliver Onions has written many brilliant stories, but 
his new novel is in many respects the most brilliant novel 
of them all.” 


MARTIN SECKER PUBLISHER 


Now mente | MAY  Qushen 6d. net, genteae id, 


THE VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, EDITED BY MAUDE E. KING. 
Contents: 
First of May is 6. MAY IN Re RHONDDA, A 
Poem. By E. 8. James. 
7. LAVINIA’ 4 GARDEN, By 
Dornorsea Ponsonsr. 
8 JOHN WOOLMAN. 


1, EDITORIAL. 
Labour Day. 

2, THE PEASANT’S CALENDAR; 
MAY. By Lucia Garorst. 


‘FAILURE OF THE By Lvcr 


THE 
* CHURCH IN THE VIL- Haxkeison, 
LAGES. By the Rev. A. H. 9. — AND A DEAD LEAP, 
BaVERSTOCK, Guiaprs M. Meaepira. 
4 A FORGOTTEN ee By 10. DE! FINA OP THE DOLPUINS. 


Perer RKosrece By M. A. TarLon 
5. THEE PFECTS or Tax FACTORY ll, BRINGING IN THE MAY. A 


SYSTEM, By ALLEN CLARKE. Picture by Lupwie Ricurer. 


London: A. Cc. FIFIELD, , 13 « Clifford's Inn, E.C, 


“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities, Public Schools, a: 1d Amateua 
Sports of all kinds. Published monthly Printed on art paper and profusely 
illustrated, Largely taken by “ Old Boys,” 











The May Issue contains an Article on Harrow—Past and Present. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsaqents, 
Subscription Rate: 10s. per annum at home and abroad, (Canads LJs.). 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, E.C. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC TATOR is published hal t from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Satur day in Janwa “ 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half yearly Volumes may be obtained Lire ighany 
Booksclier or Newsagent or from the Ogice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, vd, 
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"MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


CAMPAIGNS ON THE NORTH-WEST 


FRONTIER OF INDIA. 

By Captain H. L. NEVILL, R.F.A., D.S.0. With an Intro- 

duction by Field-Marshal the EARL ROBERTS, K.G., V.C. 

With Maps and ag ep Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

ptain Nevill’s Hi as regards the narrative itself and the com- 

oan upon it, is very admi Jag he Feng besides being exceedingly instructive. 
There can be no question but that the book is one which not only soldiers but 
also civilians may confidently be advised to buy, as well as to From 
cover to cover there is not a Ss is not full of interest, nor a remark that 





is not wise.’’— Westminster 








THEI DIARIES OF STREYNSHAM MASTER, 
75-1 and other Contemporary Papers 
pe sre hereto. 
Edited by Sir RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bart., C.LE. 
2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 12s. net each. 
Indian Records Series, published for the Government of India, 

“ A standard and necessary work of reference for all students of India. It 
should also be on the shelves of all po’ icians, officials, civilians, and military 
men, whose work concerns the British rmpire of the East. + & monument 
of patient industry and tireless research, the solid value of which for the 
student who handles them it would be difficult to exaggerate. he result of 
this be emo | work is a really wonderful wealth of information, of elucidation 

“4 


and of closely packed knowledge so conveyed as to be easily assimilated by 
every reader, 


*—Standard, 
AN ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE 
(GOHUR-I-IKBAL). 
By Her Highness NAWAB SULTAN JAHAN BEGAM, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., Ruler of Bhopal. Translated by C. H. 
Payne, Educational Adviser to H.M. the Begam. With Map 
and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE CANON LAW IN MEDIAEVAL 
ENGLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM LYNDWOOD’S “ PROVINCIALE,” 
IN REPLY TO THE LATE PROFESSOR F, W. MAITLAND 


By the Rev. ARTHUR OGLE, M.A., Rector of Otham, 
Maidstone. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES. 


By the Author of “ Rezanov,” “ Ancestors,” “ Tower of Ivory,” 
etc. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 




















HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS.—Froissart’s Ohronicles, 1839, 2 vols., £2 2s.; 
y->-3 's Peerage 1911, 246.; Rackham’s Grimm’ 's Fairy Tales, Edit. de 
‘airbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. : npes’ Whistler 
; Rackham’s Peter Pan, lst Edition, £2 2s.; Webster's 
Iuternational Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Harper's Road Books, 11 vols., 
new, £3 3s8.; Merriman’s Phantom Future, "Dross Sus: nse, Prisoners and 
Captives, Young 2 Mistley, 10s. 6d. each ; Caldicott's Ol English Silver and 
Sheffield Plate, ; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., tion and the 
Flagellants, 10s. ay Expositor, 32 ne £3 10; B Suning Gould’s English 
Minstrelsie, 8 vols., "£1 12s. 6d. ; untry Life, a fine set, 30 vols. £15; 
Burton's Arabian Ni _ & 17 vols., illustrated, £i7 “78.5 ; Burton’s The Jew, 
the Gipsy and El co SS 10s.—BAKER’S GBEAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright St., Birming! 


OOKS WANTED.—Chapman’s Wild Spain; Charles’ 

Book of Enoch; Stevenson’s Works; Masson's Life of Milton; Momm- 

sen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868 ; es, works, Ed, de Luxe; Milton's —— 6 

or 8 vols.; Landor’s works, ts of standard authors; Sporting Boo &ec. 
Highest prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


Ww. 





Messrs. 











OOKS. PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Sup le- 
mentary Catalogue now ready containing many Great Bargains. 

on request. Gardener's “Story of Vienna” and “Story of Florence” 

lished 10s. 6d, net offered at 3s. 1ld. each post free.—HENRY W. nce pub 

Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a byokplate to incorporate yous owe own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value. 
Bpecimens sent free, Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W, 





From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List 


NEW FICTION. 


The Perfect Gentleman. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer, 6s, 


[Second Im 
Darr Mrrrox.—" It is a perfect joke, of course, from preface to index.” 
Sunpar Times.—“ A genuinely amusing book is such a rarity nowadays that 
all lovers of laughter should welcome Mr, Harry Graham's new volume,” 


The Ministry of Poll Poorman, 
By Lt.-Col. D, C. PEDDER. Cloth. 6s. 


Morwine Post.— A very interesting book, original, strong, & conclusive,” 

Datwty Tevecrars.— A quarter of a dey mys ago such a book as this would 
scarcely have been written or read ; the advance in ideas will cause thy 
account to be not only acceptable, but cuighiy attractive to most readers, 


Father William. 


By 8S. L. BENSUSAN. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 
Sxetca. aca William is an East Anglian Dooley, ready with rey 
ton t 








ey 


NOW READY. 


SERVICE MEMORIES, 


By Surgeon-General 


SIR A. D. HOME, V.C., K.C.B. 


Edited by LT.-COL. C. H. MELVILLE, R.AMC, 1 yg 
with Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


These interesting reminiscences of an Army Surgeon on active service inclads 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the American Civil War, 


| 


THE PACIFICATION OF BURMA. 
By SIR CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.SI1, Chie 
Commissioner of Burma, 1887-1890. With Maps and Iw. 
trations. 16s. net. 


Datty Caroniciz.— A highly intelligible narrative of the work dom & 
Burma in the years following the annexation.” 


FROM RELIGION TO PHILOSOPHY. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Author of “Thucydides Mythistoricus” 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Cornford’s theory is that the ee of Greek philosophy did not, = 
is usually supposed, turn their backs wholly on —~ and go direct to —_ 
own consciousness and the world around m for data for an e 
the universe, but that at the very outset of their investigations ‘ene in 
though unconsciously, took over certain fundamental conceptions—those 
Nature, God, and Soul—from the religious system which they believed them. 
selves to have got rid of. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN MIND. 
A Contribution to Religious Unity and Progress. Withs 
Prefatory Letter to Pope Pius X. By MALCOLM QUI, 
Author of “ Notes on a Progressive Catholicism,” &c. 7s. 64 
net. 


Enausa Revisw.— This singular and original book will interest all whe 
watch the course of modern philosophical and religious thought.” 


THE PARTING OF THE ROADS. 
Studies in the Development of Judaism and 
Christianity. By MEMBERS OF JESUS COLLEG 
CAMBRIDGE. with an Introduction by W. R. INGE, DD, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, 
D.D., Fellow and Dean of the College. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mornine Post.—* As every production of Cambridge ~~" ee must ba 
the volume is a monument of sound and disinterested learning. 

















New and Cheaper Edition, 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES. 


A Stud ty of Social Life in South London. By 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 48 Maddox Street, W. 











IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


EUCKEN & BERGSON 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
By E. HERMANN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 26. 6d. net. 


**This is a worthy product of the latest movement in religious thought 
Mrs. Hermann’s presentation of Christianity, in regard to fundamental 
matters, is stimulating and full of insight,”—Athenzum. 


“ A study marked by ability.” —Times, 
JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, t 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tus Pusuisusr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 





London, W.C. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


Crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


Selected from the Speeches of the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


s:—Chapter I. General Principles. II. The English Aspect of the Question. 
III. Considerations for Limehouse. IV. Ireland, South and West. V. Cwi Bono? 
VI. Liberalism in Chains. VII. Parties and Parliament. VIII. A Legislative 
Farce. IX. “What has become of Honour?” Appendix—1. The Government of 
Ireland Bill, Sept., 1893. 2. H.M. Government, 1893. 


The volume contains a selection from Mr. Balfour's gues delivered during the Home Rule Crisis of 
together with his address to the Nonconformist Unionist Association in November last, and should 








ConTENT 


5 invaluable at the present moment. 
“ Within their compass the whole case against Home Rule is put with formidable clearness..., No 
perious student of current politics can afford to neglect this volume.’’—Athenzum, 





THE CHINA YEAR BOOK: 1912. By H. 1. MONTA- 


GUE BELL, B.A., formerly Editor of the North China Daily News, and H. G. W. 
WOODHEAD, Editor of the Peking and Tientsin Times. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

“The new Year Book provides a mass of information likely to be valuable to business men and others 

having interests in that country.”’"—The London and China Telegraph, 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By HERBERT CESCINSKY. 3 vols., large 4to, half morocco, 
gilt, each 31s. 6d. net. Each volume contains nearly 400 pages, and is abundantly 


illustrated. Prospectus free. 
“Mr. Cescinsky’s knowledge of English furniture is both intimate and comprehensive. There has 
bably never been a more direct and simple guide to it than the admirable volumes of which that now 
under notice is the second. It is a plain treatise, and as such is informative, illustrative, and easily 

followed. It is excellent.’’—Athenzwm, 


THE THOMAS HARDY DICTIONARY, in which 
the various characters and scenes of the novels are alphabetically arranged and 
described. A Synopsis of the author’s various works is also included, With two 
maps of Wessex. Medium 8vo, large type, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with above: Dickens; Kipling ; Thackeray; Waverley Novels of Sir Walter 
Scott; Zola (The Rougon-Macyuart Novels). 

“Not much honour is generally gained by doing such work as is represented in these dictionaries- 
When, however, it is done with the thoroughness and completeness shown by the compilers in this case, 
the work ought to be warmly acknowledged. It is a labour which will save much labour to others.”’— 

an, 


LIBRARY OF SCHOLARSHIP AND LETTERS. 


8vo, cloth extra, each 6s. New Volumes. 


THE COMMON PEOPLE OF ANCIENT ROME: 


Studies of Roman Life and Literature. By FRANK FROST 
ABBOTT, Kennedy Professor of the Latin Language in Princeton University. 


SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN ANCIENT ROME. 


By the same Author. 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
By JOHN W. H. WALDEN, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in Latin in Harvard 
University. 




















LIGHT CAMPING KIT AND HOW TO MAKE 
IT. With 50 Diagrams and Lllustrations. By JAMES H. WOOD. The book 
for the coming summer. Cloth 1s. net. 














TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES : 


Simple Teachings in Hygiene and Physiology for Senior 
Boys and Giris at School. By KATHLEEN, VISCOUNTESS FAL- 
MOUTH. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 366 pages. 2nd large Edition at Press. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
“,.. There is no doubt that children who have been brought up to regard life from the standpoint 
rr aa] a pages will be extremely likely to make ¢ citizens and happy and healthy 
“eee et. 


THE GUILD OF GARDEN LOVERS. 


By CONSTANCE O’BRIEN. With Coloured Frontispiece and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

One of the most charming garden books of recent times, with a pleasant accompaniment of human 

interest, addressed to all who find supreme delight in their gardens. 


THE BOY FANCIER. 
By F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. A complete manual on all matters relating to 
Domestic Pets: Ponies, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Guinea-Pigs, Ferrets, Mice, Squirrels, 
Hedgehogs, Poultry, Pheasants, Cage-Birds, Pigeons, &c. With 143 Illustrations. 
8vo, 5s. 
“ The lucky fellow who possesses this beautiful volume will soon be able to do anything from grooming 
& pony to tending a Siamese cat.’’—The Bookseller. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS. 
Edited, with an Introduction by HOWARD HODGKIN. (Mases’ Library.) New 
and Enlarged Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 


2s. net. 














INTRODUCTIONS TO THE POETS. 
By W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. Containing brief Biographies, History of the 


DRAUGHTS PRAXIS, or Modern Match 
Games Explained. A Guide to Scientific Play. By FRANK 
DUNNE. With many Diagrams. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo. 5s. 


ES. ea aa pues Sr see 


BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, 


Kegan Paul & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND 
THE IRISH PEOPLE. An account 
of the growth and work of English Goverument 
Institutions in Ireland. showing how far the 
“ Boards” are dependent, or independent, of the 
central authority represented by Dublin Castle, 
By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “ The Lifo 
of Charles Stewart Parnell.” Second Edition 
revised, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Postage id.) 

“‘A very valuable contribution to the history of 
the present, as well as the past, and I hope it may 
find many readers, and especially in England,” 

—Mr, Justis McCaxrsr in his Irish Recollections, 


The UNCLE TOM’S CABIN of the Peace 
Movernent. 
The 


FOUND —A MAN. 


Romance of a Dream and its 
Realization. By F. ATTFIELD FAWKES, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An exciting, absorbing story, which, once com- 
menced, must be read through to the end. 

“A novel ‘with a purpose’ and the purpose is 
peace. It is an exciting, cleverly conceived tale. . 
and we hope that this book will be read, for the 
idea lying behind it is great.’’"— Western Daily Press, 


EGYPTIAN LITERATURE. 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A.,, 
Litt. D., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyriau 
Antiquities in the British Museum. 

Volume I.—LEGENDS OF THE GODS: Tue 
Eorrrian Texts, Epirep wita TRANSLATIONS, 
With 19 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
Volume II.—ANNALS OF NUBIAN KINGS: 
Wirn a Skercn ov tHe History ov Tur 
Nvusian Kinepom ov Napata, With 14 Plates, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 

es Prospectus of the Series free. 


r 
THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Translated by EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. [Illustrated with 38 Collotype 
Reproductions from Photographs by MABEL 
EARDLEY WILMOT, and with Dessentive 
Cover Design, Title-page, Initials, and Tailpieces 
by W. G. JOHNSON, Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
“We have rarely seen photographs so delicate 
and beautiful as those here reproduced. Each one 
is chosen with unfailing taste, and each one really 
does reinforce the mystery and charm of the 
verses.””"— Academy. 


A HISTORY OF INLAND 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNI- 
CATION IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN A, 
PRATT. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

This well-known writer tells the story of road, 
water, and railway transport of all kinds in this 
country from the earliest period to the latest 
modern growth of electric traction, showing at the 
same time the effects of the industrial revolution 
upon the general economic and secial conditions 
of the country. The work cannot but prove in- 
structive to readers interested in the subject. 


JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY: 


Its Forms and Fillings. By 
the LADY ADA FITZWILLIAM and Mrs, 
MORRIS HANDS, Fully Illustrated with 
Reproductions of the choicest examples now in 
the hands of private owners. 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF BUD- 





DHISM. By DUDLEY WRIGHT, 
Author of “ Was Jesus an Essene?” &. With 
Introduction by Prof. EDMUND MILLS, 


LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“A Pocket Book for Earnest Men” is the 
description applied to the present work by Prof. 
Mills, Chairman of the Council of the Buddhist 
Society of England and Wales, 


RAMA AND HOMER: 
An Argument that in the 
Indian Epics Homer found 
the theme of his two great 
poems. By ARTHUR LILLIE, 
Author of “India in Primitive Christianity,” 
ete. Crown 8vo, with 12 Llustrations, 5s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 


HOUSEKEEPERS. By MARIE 
DE JONCOURT (Mrs. Phipson Beale): A Sup- 
plement to “ Wholesome Cookery,” by same 
Author, and containing recipes and hints on 
Household Management. Paper 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


SPORTSMEN ano OTHERS. 
By R. C. LEHMANN. A Volume of 


Essays and Sketches. With 14 Pen- 
and-Ink Mlustrations by J. L. C. BOOTH, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


COUCH FIRES AND PRIM- 
ROSE WAYS. By IH. B. MARRIOTT 


WATSON. A volume of Essays. Large crown 


8vo, 5s. net. 

“ Whatever the subject this writer always has 
something of his own to say about it, something 
expressive of the aspirations of the intellectual 
culture of these times, and says it well.””"—Scolsman, 





Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 
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THE OXFORD ENCLISH DICTIONARY. Edited by 
Sir JAMES MURRAY. Imperial 4to. A Part, T—~THYZLE, 
15s. Double Section, TH—THYZLE, 5s. 

Seven Volumes have now been published, and the Dictionary 
is complete from A to SENATORY. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN THE 


DOMINIONS. by A. B. KEITH. In 8 vols., 8vo, 


£2 2s. net. 


Times.—* Probably no one is more intimately acquainted with the actual 
working and machinery of our Colonial Empire than Mr. Keith... . It is 
well known that he is the author of memoranda and re which have had 
great influence ppon legislative and administrative action, His industry in 
collecting facts is equalled by his lucidity in expounding them ; and in these 
three volumes he has embodied the results of years of research and official 
experience. . . . The book could not have been written without official experi- 
ence and without his having been for years behind the scenes.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH POST 
OFFICE. xy J. Cc. HEMMEON. 5s. 64. net. 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT. Edited by sir Cc. P. LUCAS. 
In three volumes, 8vo. Vol. I. INTRODUCTORY, with a 
note on Home Rule. Vol. II. THE REPORT. Vol. III. 
APPENDIXES, including the unpublished Sketch of Lord 
Durham’s Mission, by Charles Buller. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vols. IL. and III. 10s, 6d. net each. The three volumes 
together, 25s. net. 


FEDERATIONS AND UNIONS WITHIN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. by H. E. EGERTON. 8vo, 


8s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DELONEY. Edited by 
F. O. MANN. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—“ This edition of Deloney will appeal to students as 
one of the most interesting of the ‘Oxford English Texts," 


THE MAKING OF LONDON. by sir LAURENCE 


GOMME. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

Observer.—"* No extract can do justice to a chronicle of so much range as the 
uthor has here compressed into the di i of a modest and shapely 
octavo; but at least we have done our best to indicate its ease and power of 
varrative. It remains to add that Sir Laurence has fallen back upon that high 
artistic power he revealed in planning the Pageant of London, and he has 
enriched his book with a splendid selection of many photographs. The book, 
asa result, is rich in every virtue as a piece of living and faithful history— 

loyal to fatherland and no less loyal to fact.” 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES, &c., 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1644-1649. 


By E. B. SAINSBURY. With an Introduction and Notes 
by W. FOSTER. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Previously published —1635-1639, 1640-1643. 12s. 6d. net each. 


A HISTORY OF SHROPSHIRE. by T. AvuDEN. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Oxford County 
Histories.) 


BUCKS BIOGRAPHIES. By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN EARLY BRITAIN. By tho late 


HUGH WILLIAMS. §8vo, 12s. net. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 4 commentary for 


English Readers. By W. M. FURNEAUX. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM LATINE. Secundum 
Editionem Sancti Hieronymi Recensuerunt. IOHANNES 
WORDSWORTH et HENRICUS IULIANUS WHITE. 
Editio Minor, Curante HENRICO I. WHITE. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. net; on Oxford India Paper, 3s. net; in leather from 3s. 6d. 








LOGIC : OR THE MORPHOLOCY OF KNOWLEDCE, 
By B. BOSANQUET. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarge 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 3, a. s. RoBERTs0y. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BURKE: SELECT WORKS. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by E. J. PAYNE. 


PRESENT DISCONTENTS—AMERICAN TAXATION 
CONCILIATION, 2s. 6d. net each. 


A COMMENTARY ON HERODOTUS. wits ian. 
duction and appendixes by W. W. HOW and J. WELLS, I, 
two vols. Vol. I. Books I-IV. Vol Il. Books V-IX. gy, 
7s. 6d. net each. 


ARISTOTELIAN STUDIES. [. on tho structure 


the Seventh Book of the Nicomachean Ethics, Chapters L.-X, 
By J. COOK WILSON. Re-issue, with a Postscript on the 
Authorship of the Purallel Versions. 8vo, 5s. ; Postscript 
separately, 1s. 


SILVULAE ACADEMICAE. Verses and Verse ‘Translations 


by W. R. HARDIE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


BIOLOGICAL FACT AND THE STRUCTURE OF 


SOCIETY. ‘tho Herbert Spencer Lecture for 1912, By 
W. BATESON. 8vo, 1s. net. 


NATURAL AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. ,, 


Inaugural Lecture by C. C.J. WEBB. 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE ALIGWIERI. 
Literally Translated into English Verse in the Hendeca 
syllabic Measure of the Original Italian. By the Right Hon 
Sir SAMUEL WALKER GRIFFITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


Cloth boards, extra gilt back, 1s. net; Sultan-red leather, limp 
gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; and in other bindings. 
A Pocket Edition on thin paper; prices same as above. 





NEW VOLUMES: 


MILL’S LIBERTY, REPRESENTATIVE COVERN- 
MENT, AND THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


Introduction by Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 


A BOOK OF ENCLISH ESSAYS, 1600-1900. 


Chosen by S. V. MAKOWER and B. H. BLACK WELL. 


THE BOOK LOVER’S ANTHOLOCY.  xditea, with 
Notes, hy R. M. LEONARD. Crown 8vo, 2s. and in various 
superior bindings. 





THE VOLUNTARYIST CREED AND A PLEA FOR 
VOLUNTARYISM. sy AUBERON HERBERT. 8¥0, 


cloth. 2s. net. Paper covers, 6d. net, 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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